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THE PROPER MISSIONARY ATTITUDE. 


HIS STAR IN THE EAST. 


A Srupy ry tur Earty Aryan Re icions. By Leiguron Parks, Rector of Em- 
manuel Church, Boston. 1 vol. crown 8vo, $1.50. 





Contents. — The Religion of the Son of Man, Vedaism, Brahmanism, Transition from 
Brahmanism to Buddhism, Buddhism, Christ’s Religion and Buddhism, Hinduism, Zoroas- 
trianism, The Perversion of the Gospel, The Future of Christ’s Religion. 

In this volume Mr. Parks makes an important contribution to the study of compara- 
tive religion. He writes from full knowledge of the literature of the subject, also from 
personal observations in China, Japan, and India; and, though holding very firmly to. 
the supremacy of Christianity, he writes in a generous spirit, which leads him to see 
what is best in the peoples and religions he discusses. 





From The American, Philadelphia. 


The closer contact of the Christian world with the rest of mankind through foreign missions has 
removed many misunderstandings, and helped us to realize that the ideas of God and of duty, and 
above all the practical ethics of the non-Christian peoples, are not the mass of unrelieved blackuess 
which had been too easily assumed, if also not the something nearly as good as Christianity in theory 
and practice, which the first opponents of missions had asserted. 

It is this growing knowledge, passing from the missionary to the scientific investigator, which has 
forced a reconsideration of the attitude of Christian teaching toward the non-Christian religions, and 
has brought that teaching really nearer to the spirit and even the letter of the New Testament (John 
i. 9; Acts x. 35, and xvii. 27) than the older orthodoxy. It was'‘the distinction of Frederick Mau- 
rice to have anticipated this change of attitude years before the rise of a science of comparative re- 
ligion made it necessary. In his Boyle Lectures, “ The Religions of the World and their Relation 
to Christianity” (1846), he may be said to have laid the foundations of the new science by applying 


New Testament prin “oe to the problem, and showing that if the teachings of the Gospel be true, 


then the beliefs of mankind will show that God has been teaching all men and bringing them to an 
apprehension of Himself, and that Christianity is related to their beliefs as the perfect to the imper- 
fect, the falfilment to the prophecy, and not as the truth absolute to error absolute. Mr. Leighton’ 
Parks acknowledges his obligations to Prof. Maurice in his preface. But he has a different task 
from his predecessor. In the forty years which have elapsed since Mr. Maurice’s book appeared, a 
vast amount of scholarly work has been done to make the documents of the outside religions accessi« 
ble to us. The recent publication of the principal “ Sacred Books of the East” in English transla- 
tions, under the editorship of Prof. Max Miiller, of itself marks a new era in the study of the subject. 
And besides this the whole field or part of it has been gone over by Hardwick, Monier Williams, 
Barth, Johnson, Freeman Clarke, Tiele, Renouf, Dozy, Kuenen, Keary, Twesten, Bastian, and a host 
of others who have contributed helpful suggestion. With this ampler knowledge it becomes desirable 
to circumscribe the area of discussion, and Mr. Parks has taken only the ancient religions which orig: 
inated among our own kinsmen in India and Persia for his theme. From a close comparison of these 
with the teachings of the New Testament he believes he has shown that they show a yearning and 
groping after the truth fully revealed in the Incarnate Word and His message to mankind. He finds 
in these religions a partial apprehension of divine truths, as is shown by the constant reactions whiclt 
evolve one out of another, — Zoroastrianism out of Vedaism, Buddhism out of Brahmanism, Shiva- 
ism ont of Buddhism, and Vishnuism out of Shivaism. Each stands for a truth which the heart mus§ 
have, but none is enough to satisfy the heart because it is made for the whole and cannot rest in @ 
part. So the story is one of reactions provoked by one-sidedness, while each one-sided apprehension 
reflects some aspect of the truth of God’s kingdom as revealed in the person and the teachings of 
Jesus Christ... . 4 
It is supposed by some that nothing but the darkest views of the condition and the outloék of the 
heathen can furnish a sufficient motive for missionary work. But Paul, who had some measure of 
missionary impulse, distinctly repudiates such views in his sermon to the Athenians from Mars Hill 
Mr. Parks believes that when we get his sympathetic attitude toward the heathen, and can “ become 
all things to all men,” we shall see the dawn of a greater missionary age than the Church has seen ag 
yet.. We then will begin to understand the Epistle to the Romans in the light of the fourth Gospelj 
aah believe in the Word which is leading us and all men out of our animalism into the life of the 
pirit. : 
We are glad to see so wise and earnest a book on this great subject. And its manner is as good 
its matter, — clear, precise, and pointed in style, free from clerical conventionalism and all sectariat 
narrowness. R. E. T. 
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A Volume of Verse by Robert Louis Stevenson. 


UNDERWOODS. | 


Author’s Edition. 1 vol. 12mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


Passages that everybody remembers in his romances and that wonderful little book, “A Child’s 
Garden of Verses,” have already established Mr. Stevenson in the minds of a multitude of his readers 
as a poet in the highest meaning of the much-misused word, with a quality which defies description 
or analysis, and a simplicity and strength and beauty that are bracing air in a time of rondeaux and 
triolets. 

The present volume — his first collection of verse beyond “ A Child’s Garden” —is therefore likely 
to have a welcome of a very rare and cordial kind. Among the poems in its two divisions of English 
and Scots are some for which it is safe to prophesy the permanence of masterpieces; but many more, 
each one of which will have for its readers that indescribable touch and perfect expression of feeling 
which no one living can equal in its peculiar simplicity and directness. 


By the same Author: 


A OHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


THE MERRY MEN, AND OTHER TALES 
D FABLES, 
12mo, paper, 35 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


INAPPED. 
12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 
STRANGE OASE OF DR. JEKYLL AND 


MR. HYDE, 
12mo, paper, 25 cents; cloth, $1.00. 





Three Charming Volumes of Essays. 


Uniform Edition. 

OBITER DICTA. First Series. 
By AvuGustinE BIRRELL. 

The book is neat, apposite, clever, full 


ton Advertiser. 


Elzevir, 16mo, gilt top, $1.00 each. 
OBITER DICTA. Second Series. 
By Avcustine BrirReE Lt. 


An elegant specimen of the book- 
of quaint allusions, happy thoughts, | maker’sart. It contains eleven papers, 
and apt unfamiliar quotations. — Bos- | mostly on literary subjects, written in 
| a singularly easy and graceful style, in 
The book is pervaded by freshness, | which intelligent criticism is accompa- 


LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. 
By AnpDREw Lane. 


Some perfect and much excellent 
writing, innumerable happy phrases 
and apt quotations, much wit, much 
kindly satire of modern follies — social 
and political — some mo8t interesting 


manliness, fine feeling, and intellectual | nied by a delicate and always enjoyable | literary criticisms, and not a little gen- 


integrity. — The New York Times. 


| humor. — The New York Sun. 





AGRICULTURE 


IN SOME OF ITS RELATIONS WITH CHEMISTRY. 
By F. H. Storer, 8. B., A. M. 2 vols. 8vo, $5.00. 
Professor Storer has given us what, in our judgment, is 

the most noteworthy contribution to agricultural litera- 

ture of recent years, either in this or any other country. 

We say this advisedly, and after a careful examination of 

the book. — Science. 


WORD STUDIES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. The Synoptic Gospels, Acts 
of the Apostles, and the Epistles of Peter, James, and 
Jude. 8vo, $4.00. 

‘Dr. Vincent has given the history of words that have his- 
tories; has shown the stages of growth and development 
through which they have passed to their present meaning ; 
he has shown, in part at least, the peculiar form in which 
a thought comes to a Greek mind ; he has given the reasons 
for changes in English renderings, and has disclosed the 
pictures which have been hidden away from English read- 
ers in some of the Greek words most frequently used. 
His volume is an intensely interesting one, and wil! be 
welcomed by thousands of Bible students as a most valu- 
able addition to biblical literature. — Boston Traveller. 

It is not a commentary, though it contains much that is 
exegetical ; nor is it a grammar, though there is a large 
Space devoted to the etymology, history, and forms of 
words in its pages. Itisatrue study of words, designed 
to aid the student in gaining the richness and fullness of 
the divine thought. — N. Y. Observer. 

Complete in 10 


THE BIBLE COMMENTARY. volumes. Per 


volume, cloth, $3.00 net; half calf, $5.50 net. 

New Test. Vol. I. MatrHew, Mark, AND 

LuKE. 

Thank God for this glorious constellation of talent, 
learning, and piety, combined to elucidate the word of 
God for the use of those great masses of the people who 
are not and cannot be scholars. — Christian Union. 





tle melancholy. — The Academy. 
Sketches of Berlin 


THE BUCHHOLZ FAMILY. Skstctes of Bertin 


Stinpe. Translated from the 49th German 
edition. 2 vols. 12mo. First Part, Second 
Part, each $1.25. 

The sketches are as graphic in their way as those of 
Dickens. They are very entertaining, and the middle-class 
life of Berlin has found an interpreter who writes with 
photographic accuracy. — London Times. 


For Teachers and Bible Students. 


THE LIFE OF OUR LORD UPON THE EARTH. 


By Rev. Samuet J. ANDREWS. 8vo, $2.50. 


First among the lives of Christ in its careful treatment 
¢ historical and chronological questions. — Sunday School 
imes. 


For both research and candor, I do not know its superior. 
— Mark Hopkins, D. D., LL. D. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVISION COMMEN- 
TARY Based on the Revised Version. Ed- 
* ited by Pattie Scuarr, D.D. New 
Test. Vol. I. MatrHew. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.25. 
Especially commendable for its clearness and freshness 
of exposition. — N. Y. Evangelist. 
Concise and practical. — Sunday School Times. 


‘* A Harmony on a new plan.’ 


CHRIST IN THE GOSPELS; Or: the Lite of 


our Lord. By 
James P. Capman, A.M. 


Introduction by 
Rey. P. S. Henson, D.D. 1 vol. cloth, $1.50. 


The best work of its kind. — N. Y. Independent. 
We cordially commend it to every reader of the Bible. 
— Christian at Work. 


1@~ Circulars of Complete Works mailed on application. 
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A volume of Sermons. By TuoEeoporre T. Muneer, D. D., author of “The Freedom 

of Faith,” “On the Threshold,” ete. 1 vol. 16mo, $1.50. A 

Contents: The Witness from Experience; Christ’s Treatment of Unwilling Skeptics; Truth - 
through and by Life; Life not Vanity; The Gospel of the Body; The Defeat of Life; The Two qui 
Prayers of Job; Trust and Righteousness; The Twofold Force in Salvation; Faith Essential Right- as 
eousness; Evolution and the Faith; Immortality and Modern Thought; Man the Final Form in Al 
Creation ; Music as Revelation. Met 

The book is precisely what its title announces —a setting forth of the fundamental truths of Chris- naa 
tianity as illustrated in human life and as confirmed in human experience. . . . The effectiveness of ete. 
Dr. Munger’s work is partly in its spiritual temper, partly in its literary form. In temper it is rever- fam 
ent, simple, irenic, constructive, responsive to the hunger of the heart for “the thing that is,” in the ne 
sweet reasonableness of a true and sympathetic man, who loves God and neighbors. — Zhe Christian — 
Union (New York). 

Every one of the sermons is worthy of being read and studied, not only by private Christians, who St 
will find them full of instruction, but by ministers, who should profit by the suggestions they give.... Add 
The underlying mode of thought is to our mind one chief value of the book. This will be helpful in v 
the wider range of study, for the principle will apply almost everywhere. We commend the book 
especially to men who know plenty of abstract theology, but nothing of that humanity upon which it $2 
is intended to fit. — The Messenger (Philadelphia). an 

Mr. Munger is one of the great company, gathered from all churches, who believe that man must year 
know and Jove God in order to fully develop his own nature, and that in this knowledge and love life Prin 
will be brave, strong, and beautiful, triumphant over circumstances, triumphant over death. This 
preaching is cheerful and practical, but it goes deep, and it demands of every human being the best Ak 
and the bravest that he can do.— Boston Post. The 

For 

THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. Mi 

A volume of Sermons, with an Introductory Essay on “The New Theology.” Oa 
*,° AD. 

(es Fourteenth Edition. $1.50. Fall 

1s8 

Mr. Munger is a capital preacher. . . . The sermons deserve to rank with the noblest productions fall 
of modern times; they have the large sympathies of Beecher, the exegetical tact of Robertson, the Pre 
literary finish of ‘Vaughan, and the daring of Maurice. .. . Really fresh, suggestive, and inspiring. r 
— British Quarterly Review (London). pony 

The very essence of the Gospel is here; no precious element is wanting ; the insight of faith, the = 
purity of sentiment, and heroism of purpose, that shine from every chapter of this noble book, will Riv 
commend themselves to ingenuous rel devout men of all creeds. — The Century. Al 
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ON THE THRESHOLD. surt 


Talks to Young People on Purpose, Friends and Companions, Manners, Thrift, Self- Sci 
Reliance and Courage, Health, Reading and Intellectual Life, Amusements, and ~! 
Faith. (Ga Seventeenth Edition. $1.00. Oct. « 


Here is a book which, if we had our way, every boy at the threshold of life should have. It is an 


admirable book. — Chicago Advance. Mr 
There is frequent and happy use of quotation and anecdote. — Springfield Republican. i 
Ir 18 WORTH, FOR YOUNG MEN, DOZENS OF AVERAGE SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. — The Well-Spring. Germ: 
LAMPS AND PATHS | — 
Admirable Sermons to Children, simple, short, and thoroughly interesting. $1.00. P 
The preacher succeeds by reason of his earnest sympathy with childhood, his happy faculty of illus- f 
tration, and his delightful literary style. . . . The tone is healthful and admirable throughout. — The 
Examiner (New York). 


Admirable reading in the family circle on Sunday afternoons. — Rev. WasHINGTON GLADDEN. 
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Connecticut, New Haven. 
Mrs. Cady’s School for Young La- 
pies. (West End Institute.) The 18th school year begins 
Thursday, Sept. 22d, 1887. An early application is desired, 
Send for circular to Mrs. 8. L. Capy, New Haven, Conn. 





Connecticut, Greenwich. 
Academy and Home for Ten Boys. 


Thorough preparation for business or for college. Abso- 
lutely healthful location and genuine home, with the most 
refined surroundings. Highest references given and re- 
quired. J. H. Roor, Principal. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago, 1832-1836 Michigan Boulevard. 


Allen Academy for Boysand Young 
Men. Family and Day Pupils. Backward boys receive 
special attention. Thorough preparation for college or 
business. Separate building for gymnastics, military drill, 
etc. Location and all appointments most desirable. Select 
family party for Europe each summer. Twenty-fifth year 
opens Sept. 21. Faculty of 15 instructors. 
A. M., LL. D., Pres’t. 


MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
St. Timothy’s English, French, and 


GerMAN ScHOOL FoR YouNG Lapigs reopens Sept. 15, 1887. 
Address Misses M. C. & S. R. CARTER. 
MARYLAND, Lutherville. 

$225 per year at Lutherville Sem- 
mnakY (near Baltimore), for Young Ladies. Music and 
Art extra. Eighty-four boarders in attendance the past 
year from thirteen States. Address Rev. J. H. TuRNER, 
Principal. 

















Massacausetts, Andover. 


Abbot Academy for Young Ladies. 
The fifty-ninth year opens on Thursday, September 8th. 
For catalogues apply to W. F. Draper; for admission, to 
Miss Partena McKEEN, Principal. 
Massacausetts, Amherst. 

Oak Grove Home School for Young 
Lapies. Terms, $400 per year Number limited. The 
Fall Term begins Sept. 20, 1887. For circulars address 








Miss J. C. HoLMAN, Matron. 
MAssacuusEtTs, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. 
Preparation for the Institute of 


TecHNoLoGy and for Harvard College without Greek. Pri- 
vate School. ALBERT HALE. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale. 


Riverside School. 
A Home School of excellent advantages for Girls of all 
ages, and a Fitting School for Wellesley College. Number 
limited. Sixth year begins October 4th. Miss Dewia T. 
Smita, Principal. 

MAssacausetts, Boston. 


School.of Drawing and Painting, 
AND DEPARTMENT OF DecorATIVE Design, MusEUM oF FINE 
Arts, Boston. The twelfth year will begin on Monday, 
Oct. 3, 1887. For circulars and further information ad- 
dress the Secretary. 














New York, New York, 51 West 52d Street. 


Mrs. Gallaher’s School for Young 
Lapizs. Reopens Oct. 8d. Greek, Latin, English, Italian, 
German. A thorough French education. Courses in the 
Sciences, Mathematics, and Drawing. Special attention to 
Primary classes. Circulars. 








. CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY Go 


SUCCESSORS IN BLYMYER BELLS TO THE 


MANUFA 
CATALOGUE WITH 1800 TESTIMONIALS. 
SHELLS, CHURCH,SCHOOL.FIRE ALARM 


By T. Starr King. With a Memoir by E. P. Walrpiz. 
New Edition. 12mo, price reduced to $1.50. 
Unquestionably one of the noblest volumes of sermons 
ever published in this country. Starr King’s patriotism 
endears his memory to every true-hearted citizen. 
*,* For sale by all Booksellers, Sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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New York, Uayuga Lake, Aurora. 

Wells College for Young Ladies. 
FULL COLLEGIATE Course of Study, with Academic or 
Preparatory Department. Location beautiful and health- 
ful. Buildings elegant. Combines extended and thor- 
ough instruction with the essentials of a refined Christian 
home. Terms moderate. Session begins Sept. 14, 1887. 
Send for a catalogue. E. 8. FrisBez, D. D., President. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown. 


Franklin School, for Boys. 

Attendance double that of last year. A full staff of 
teachers, with specialists in French, German, and Music. 

Ten resident pupils received, for which the terms are $600 ° 
per annum, The school-building is the finest in Phila- 

delphia, and equipped throughout in the best manner. 

The Register, giving full information, sent on application. 

George A. Perry, A. M., Head-Master. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Montgomery Co., Ogontz. 


Ogontz School for Young Ladies. 

Removed in 1883 from Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, to 

Ocontz, the spacious country seat of Jay CooxkE, will be- 

gin its thirty-eighth year, Wednesday, September 28th. 

For Circulars, apply to PRINcIPALS. 
Principals. 

Miss Frances E. BENNETT, 

Miss Sytvia J. EASTMAN. 


Emeritus Principals. 
Miss M. L. Bonney, 
Miss H. A. DILLAYE. 





Ragopve Istanp, Providence. 


Friends School for both Sexes. 


Founded 1784. A very agreeable home. Thorough in- 
struction in Science under specialists. Most approved 
preparation for college. Students admitted to college on 
our certificate. Address AUGUSTINE JonEs, A. M., Principal. 
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eas and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 
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A Furnace in the Fireplace, so combined with the grate as to increase the heat of the 
latter four-fold, and effect perfect ventilation by producing an inflow of warmed out-door air and 
exhaustion of the air near the floor. 4 

In use ten years, with all kinds of fuel; heating rooms adjoining, or on different floors. Reports ff 
from every State and Territory, and Illustrated Catalogues showing scores of designs, sent on appli- 
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rea EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 
No. 50 Beekman Street, New York. 
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Vanilla Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, 1s pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
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and is highly recommended by 
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The Standard Writing Machine of 
the World. 


WE GUARANTEE 
All that we claim for the Remington. 









Oil has been removed. It has three 
\ times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
\ with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
\\ and istherefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
i cup. It is delicicus, nourishing, 
i strengthening, easily digested, ed 
admirably adapted for i 

well as for persons in health. 

Seld by Grocers everywhere. 
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THE EFFECT OF THE SCIENTIFIC TEMPER IN 
MODERN POETRY. 


i, 


Art, Religion, Science, — these are the three great formative 
powers of human life. No one of them has ever been absent 
at any period of recorded history ; some one of them has always 
been predominant. From questions concerning the relations of 
the three, has sprung a large share of our intellectual perplexities : 
in their harmony would be found the solution of our greatest 
mysteries. 

The problem of the relation of art to religion has at least been 
well aired. Greece answered it in one way, medieval Christian- 
ity in another; and if not solved it has in any case retired into 
the background. In our own day it is the third factor which has 
absorbed attention ; and the relation of science to religion on the 
one hand and to art on the other has become the burning topic 
of the time. 

It has naturally been the first of these relationships which has 
chiefly engrossed our thoughts. The subject is both more obvious 
and more important. We have been steeped in it now for many 
years. It has been preached at us from pulpit and lecture-desk ; 
it has appealed to us in every new set of book advertisements ; 
and it has insidiously lurked within the covers of the popular 
magazine. We seem to see signs that the storm is subsiding ; that 
the problem, in all its issues, is at last fairly before the public, and 
can pass, so far as it has not been solved, into the honorable ranks 
of such retired and permanent perplexities as that of Fate and 
Free-will. In the mean time, the third question, that which con- 
cerns the nature of the relation of science and art, has been 
clearly recognized, indeed, but somewhat cursorily dealt with ; it 
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is certainly, however, of sufficient importance to justify a careful 
inquiry ; and there are many indications that its time is at hand. 

So far, there has been in all the treatment of this subject a 
curious superficiality. The general public thinks and constantly 
says that there is between art and science a natural antagonism, 
and that, as scientific conceptions come more and more to control 
our thoughts, artistic conceptions will be regarded with indiffer- 
ence, and will tend to disappear. Critical thinkers, on the whole, 
from Hazlitt to Dowden and Stedman, agree in this view. Their 
reasons for holding it are quite simple; they may, indeed, be re- 
duced to two syllogisms. The first reads as follows: — 

Art is founded on mystery ; 

Science destroys mystery ; 

Therefore, art and science are incompatible. 

And the second is similar, though a trifle less logical : — 

Science concerns itself with the telephone and the electric light ; 

Art does not concern itself with the telephone and the electric 
light ; 

Therefore, art and science are incompatible. 

This demonstration is sometimes exactly reversed. Some en- 
thusiastic people maintain that the telephone and the electric 
light are in the highest sense artistic, and are to furnish the ma- 
terials for the art, especially the poetic art, of the future. These 
people are, as a rule, fond of quoting Mr. Whitman, above all 
in such passages as this : — 


‘¢ The étui of surgical instruments, and the étui of oculist’s or aurist’s instru- 
ments or dentist’s instruments — 
The cylinder-press, the hand-press, the frisket and tympan— the compositor’s 
stick and rule ; ; 
In them your themes and hints and provokers : — 


If not, the whole earth has no themes or hints or provokers—and never 
had.” 


But in whatever way we turn these arguments, they are neither 
of them very profound. The last one takes an obviously narrow 
view of science. The question whether we are to have new art 
during the next fifty years or so is comparatively trivial, and 
even a moderate optimism may suppose that the time will come 
when we shall have made ourselves as comfortable as the limits of 
time and space will permit, and have leisure to turn our attention 
away from material discoveries. Those who urge the first ar- 
gument are apparently not familiar with the truth pointed out 
by Spencer, that the more we enlarge the shining globe of our 
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knowledge, the more extended will be the surface in contact with 
surrounding darkness. But further than this, such arguments are 
founded on a radical misconception of the relation between art 
and science. The misconception runs through all that has been 
written on the subject ; and, so far as I know, no effort to ascer- 
tain the real nature of the relation has ever been made. Now all 
the light that we have yet gained concerning the true bearing of 
science on religion has come from discussing the real connection 
of the two and defining their respective provinces; it would there- 
fore seem worth while to attempt in this analogous subject a simi- 
lar method. In this way, we can perhaps find a logical basis for 
our inquiry into the effect of science on modern art, for we shall 
know what kind of an effect to look for. And as art in general 
is rather a broad subject for discussion, we will limit ourselves to 
poetry, the branch of art popularly supposed to come in most 
direct conflict with science. 

Notice, in the first place, that the object of poetry is not the 
same as that of science. Coleridge long ago pointed out this fact, 
but his wording of the distinction has produced some confusion ; 
for it has seemed to countenance the theory that science concerned 
itself with truth, while poetry had a decided preference for fic- 
tion, provided the fiction were agreeable. In reality, neither 
science nor poetry can for an instant tolerate anything but the 
strictest of truth; but their ultimate objects vary. Science pre- 
sents to us truth in order that we may know; poetry presents to 
us truth in order that we may enjoy. 

Further than this, science and poetry do not concern themselves 
with the same subject-matter. The truths which they convey are 
not of the same order. From ignoring this obvious fact has 
sprung in great measure the superficiality with which even the 
best men treat the subject. They inquire whether scientific facts 
are fit subjects for poetry; they decide that the railroad is un- 
poetic, and that a nebulous mass does not appeal to the imagina- 
tion; and the question is dismissed. Now such considerations 
are remote from the point. The provinces of science and poetry 
must always remain distinct ; but they do not interfere with each 
other. The scientist concerns himself with the facts evident upon 
ultimate analysis; the poet with the facts of appearance; and 
the one set of facts is as true as the other. To the scientist, the 
world must forever roll on its axis around the central solar fire; 
to the poet, the sun must forever set behind the western hills. 

The relation between poetry and science is, then, one neither of 
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object nor of subject-matter. They do not work towards the same 
end ; they do not use the same material. If we are to discover 
between the two any vital connecting principle, we must look 
deeper. We must penetrate below applied science and below dis- 
covered law to the spirit which has inspired conceptions and ren- 
dered possible discoveries, — to the scientific temper. It is not in 
one detail or another, it is in the change of our whole attitude 
towards the world that consists the miracle of modern science. 
Now poetry has always claimed to ve the imaginative interpreta- 
tion of life; and if it cannot adjust itself to this new attitude, 
which modifies our whole conception of the world and our relation 
to it, one of two things must happen: either it must perish alto- 
gether, or it must lose the breadth and nobility of scope in which 
its power has hitherto consisted, and sink into a mere dilettante 
amusement, valued for its prettiness and not for its message. Is 
poetry able to adjust itself to the scientific attitude and to assimi- 
late the scientific temper, while losing nothing of its peculiar 
power? This, it seems to me, is the direction in which the true 
influence of science on poetry is to be studied. 

Now, when we analyze an attitude, we find that it depends on 
the apprehension of certain great principles so fundamental and 
all-pervasive that they diffuse themselves through all our modes 
of thought, and color our mental action. And the easiest way to 
carry on our inquiry will be to take up one after another of these 
great vital principles, and ask how far its influence can be traced in 
the vast body of poetic literature which this century has produced. 
If we find that these principles have been ignored, we must, J 
fear, conclude that our poetry, unless it reforms, is doomed to 
shrink a good deal and become a matter of very secondary impor- 
tance; but if we find them eagerly welcomed and assimilated, we 
may at least hope for the opposite. 

One word of preface first. An attitude is not a dogma; it is 
not a collection of dogmas. It is cause, and not effect. Now, 
a cause must precede an effect ; and the spirit which produced the 
discoveries of modern science was in the air long before the pub- 
lication of the “ Origin of Species.” We need not, therefore, 
confine our inquiry to the poetry written since 1859; neither need 
we be surprised should we find the poets sometimes anticipating 
a scientific idea before it was formulated. Such anticipations 
would simply prove how subtly diffused was the modern spirit. 
We shall, then, include in our study all the poets of the nine- 
teenth century, taking the French Revolution as the great break 
between the ancient and the modern world. 
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II. 


As we take up one after the other the characteristic prin- 
ciples of modern science, we are first struck by the amazing 
growth in clearness and power of the idea of Force. That idea 
was not unknown to early science and philosophy; but it re- 
mained barren and unproductive, and it lacked one of the most 
important elements of the modern force-idea, — that of progress 
towards some definite, though unseen end. The conception of 
one vast, ever-active, determining energy is modern; and incal- 
culable indeed is the change it has wrought in our attitude to- 
wards the world. It is almost impossible now to think our- 
selves away from the idea, and only after careful study are we 
convinced by the strongest of evidence that in our older litera- 
ture, taken as a whole, no traces of its influence are to be found. 
Here and there is a stray hint or a suggestive line ; but, broadly 
speaking, we find that the conception of progress is unknown in 
our older poetry. Until the time of Wordsworth, the universe is 
thought of as stationary, or as partaking at best of a curious 
rotary motion. It would be easy to multiply instances, but we 


shall presently take up the subject in detail, and one general ex- 
ample must suffice. Of all the greater English poets, there is 
none who took so genuine a delight as did Spenser in cosmic 
speculation. It had for his abstruse and dreamy temperament a 
special fascination; hints of it constantly occur in the “ Faerie 


” 


Queene ;” and at last, in the fine fragment on Mutabilitee, the 
allegory becomes confessedly philosophical, and centres around 
this very problem of change, a question which weighed heavily 
on the poet’s mind. The goddess Mutabilitee claims the world as 
her own, and summons as her witnesses the seasons, months, etc. 
She makes out a strong case for herself, but is condemned by 
Nature in significant lines, which sum up the whole philosophy 
of the time. It is curious to notice in the whole passage the 
absence of any idea of growth, and the disgust with which change 
is viewed, as the prime enemy of order and harmony : — 


“T well consider all that ye have said, 
And find that all things steadfastness do hate, 
And changéd be ; yet, being rightly wayd, 
They are not changéd from their first estate, 
But by their change their being do dilate, 
And, turning to themselves at length againe, 
Do work their own salvation so by Fate. 
Then over them change doth not rule and reigne, 
But they rule over change, and do their states maintain.” 
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“Turning to themselves againe.” That is the root-idea. An 
unending return to the original condition ; a perpetual revolution 
of the wheel in the same spot, with no forward impetus. The 
idea of change as the necessary condition of development has not 
yet dawned ; it was not to dawn for centuries. 

And when it finally appeared, it was under circumstances so 
abnormal and violent that its true scope was not at first perceived. 
Introduced in the lurid atmosphere of the French Revolution, 
the faith in progress was seized in a spirit of defiance and sensa- 
tion. The writers of the first of the century brandish it like a 
red flag. They do not apprehend the idea as a fact; they claim 
it as a right. As liberty meant to them the destruction of tyrants, 
so progress implied primarily the annihilation of the past. Even 
Shelley, with his glorious, if misty, aspirations, could not divest 
himself of the negative idea that growth can come only through 
violence and destruction. But in time thought quieted down. It 
became calm, rational, observant. The conception of progress 
ceased to be emotional and political; it became scientific. It 
recognized the great principle of harmonious development, — con- 
secutive, not spasmodic. Since then, the idea has permeated our 
literature with constantly increasing power, till it has become in 
our own day the great governing principle of thought and life. In 
our own generation, in the poems of Tennyson and Browning, we 
find it at last thoroughly assimilated,— and how noble is the 
result! We cannot tell which poet grasps it more fully: Brown- 
ing, who individualizes the conception, and bids us behold in the 
life of each separate soul, “on the earth, the broken arc; in the 
heavens, the perfect round;” or Tennyson, who generalizes it, 
and rises to the vision, faint yet clear, of “one far-off, divine 
event, to which the whole creation moves.” In almost every 
department of our poetry we recognize the fructifying power of 
this new idea; and nothing can be more interesting than to trace 
some of its special manifestations. 

Consider, for instance, the difference between the treatment of 
character in the older literature and in that of to-day. What is 
the secret of this difference? Not, as is often asserted, that we 
have no competent character-drawing in early times. The actors 
in the old epics stand out before us clear, living, forcible. The 
description is simple, but natures were simple then; and a few 
strong, concise touches may give us more than a whole novel of 
analysis. 

How these men live in our hearts and minds! Achilles, the 
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impetuous and noble; Ulysses, the wary and sad; Launcelot, 
“‘meekest man and the gentlest that ever ate in hall among ladies ; 
and sternest knight to thy mortal foe that ever put spear in the 
rest:”” we know them all, as we know the man we talk to in the 
horse-cars, the acquaintance from whom we parted last night. In 
the most novel of novels you shall find no gallery of figures that, for 
subtle humor, for kindly yet keen discrimination, shall exceed old 
Dan Chaucer’s company of pilgrims. Yet a fundamental difference 
in method we all perceive between the “ Morte d’Arthur ” and the 
“Tdylls of the King,” between the “ Prologue” and the “ Ring 
_ and the Book.” This difference lies just here: our modern study 
of character finds its interest and value only as it traces growth, — 
it centres in the idea of development; while to the older writers 
this idea is completely ignored. With them, a type, once drawn, 
is unchangeable. The inevitable progression of years leaves no 
mark even on the outward man. Helen returns to the home she 
had left thirty years before, still calm in eternal beauty; Palamon 
and Arcite, an indefinite number of “ years or tweye” having 
elapsed, fight for Emelye with all the ardor of youth. Neither is 
there any change of the inner nature. Circumstances may storm 
and rage and batter; extremes of fortune succeed each other with 
startling rapidity ; death threatens, love encircles, power crowns ; 
yet the hero remains throughout passive and unmoved ; as he was 
in the beginning, so he emerges at the end. Griselda the girl 
receives with meek brow and folded hands the summons to wed 
her feudal lord; with meek brow and folded hands Griselda the 
matron welcomes her husband’s bride. Years have passed by, 
filled with strange and bitter experience; but they have not 
affected her, — she remains a constant quantity. This curious 
subjective immobility pervades all the characters of fiction and 
poetry until our own day. Is it heretical to say that even in 
Shakespeare we find traces of its influence? Do we ever think 
of the childhood or youth of his characters? No one has given 
with equal power the conflicting passions that play about the 
central point of individuality ; he has not shown us that individu- 
ality altered in its very texture through the action of some great 
moral force. I think it is Lanier who points out that: Shake- 
speare has never drawn a repentance; it is equally true that he 
has never, in the deepest sense, drawn a development.. Hamlet’s 
indecision never hardens into determination; he kills the king 
through a passionate and instantaneous impulse. Othello’s love 
changes to jealousy; but the change is in manifestation, not. in 
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essence. Ophelia goes mad because her sweet, shallow nature 
cannot broaden and deepen into adequacy to its needs. Shake- 
speare’s characters may break ; but they never yield, and through 
yielding grow. But whatever may be thought of our great master, 
there can be no doubt of the application of this principle in more 
recent times. The novels of fifty years ago no longer interest us, 
Their charm is gone. Is it not because they lived before the dawn 
of this new day? We find in them excellent pictures of still- 
life ; but however crowded they may be with adventure and even 
with action, the springs of the action are always without and not 
within. This is true of all the novelists of the time; it is emphat- 
ically true of the representative novelist, Scott. There is much 
clatter of arms in his stories, much hurrying from palace to heath, 
from heath to dungeon; but through it all there reigns the same 
fixed calm of characters immutable in weakness or in strength. 
We need not linger to note in detail the wonderful and vital 
change wrought in our character-literature by the introduction of 
the growth-idea; a simple enumeration of the works of one man 
will suffice. Robert Browning is the one poet who has taken for 
his exclusive province human life, and his method is the repre- 
sentative method of the time. Now this method has for its very 
soul the tracing of development. Colombe, Caponsacchi, Tresham, 
Djabal, Chiappino, Ottima, — in each and all of his characters 
the interest centres in some critical moment, — 
‘¢ When the spirit’s true endowments 

Stand out clearly from its false ones, 

And apprise it if pursuing 

Or the right way, or the wrong way, 

To its triumph or undoing.”’ 


The secret of life to Browning is in aspiration towards the un- 
attained ; the one tragedy of life is in arrested development. 
Growth or degeneration : — these are the two eternal facts. Ces- 
sation is impossible; for the spirit of man is the exponent of an 
eternal force, pressing it forward, while life endures, to some glo- 
rious unseen end. 

Thus at the foundation of our modern poetic methods in the 
study of character we find the conception of purposeful activity ; 
we shall find the same conception equally vital in that department 
which, for want of a better name, we may call contemplative or 
reflective. And its manifestations are in a way analogous. In 
the treatment of character it took the form of enthusiasm for the 
transitional as distinguished from the permanent ; so in the treat- 
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ment of abstractions it is evident in the characteristic modern 
tendency to study processes instead of dwelling on results. Once 
more, the development-method confronts us; but applied to the 
presentation, not of characters but of ideas. 

When a writer of the last century desired to compose an Essay 
on Man, he sat down and meditated. He thought out with scru- 
pulous care all which might, as it seemed to him, be said to ad- 
vantage on the subject; he formulated his conclusions in the most 
elegant language at his disposal, eliminating all suggestion of the 
individual method by which those conclusions were reached, and 
he finally sent out into the world a rhythmical row of sententious 
and impersonal opinions. 

An author of this century wishing to write a reflective poem 
does not, for reasons that will appear later, choose as his subject, 
“Man.” But he will take for his theme one of the fundamental 
problems which have never been so near the common heart as 
they are to-day ; and his method of treatment will be most easily 
understood by a reference to the great modern poem of contem- 
plation. What is Tennyson’s method in “ In Memoriam ”? 

The theme is the faith in immortality developed through the 
sorrow of loss; and the whole interest of the poem depends on 
tracing a double process. First, that by which the soul, in the 
beginning numb with despair, is slowly roused to consciousness, 
and led step by step, through shifting phases of hope and fear, to 
the sure and certain faith of reunion : — 


“ Dear heavenly friend that canst not die, 
Mine, mine forever, ever mine, 


Far off thou art, but ever nigh; 

I have thee still, and I rejoice; 

I prosper circled with thy voice; 

I shall not lose thee, though I die.” 


Second, the process by which the suffering spirit is drawn from 
absorption in its private and special sorrow to share in the broader 
life and hope of humanity, believing that 
*¢ All is well, though faith and form 
Be sundered in the night of fear.” 
The gradual experience of years is reflected minutely and faith- 
fully in successive phases. Each phase, incomplete in itself, pre- 
pares the way for the next; and the final triumph of the conclusion 


gains its whole value from the record of the struggle and per- 
plexity by which it has been attained. 
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And the method of “In Memoriam” is the method of all 
modern work. In order that a poem may interest us to-day, it 
is absolutely necessary that it contain the elements of development 
and suspense. We care nothing for conclusions cut and dried, 
we do care for the process by which these conclusions were 
reached. The soul, held in unstable equilibrium between con- 
flicting forces; testing, rejecting, quivering responsive to a com- 
plex sequence of emotions,—this is what appeals to us, this the 
record that we seek. The experiences presented must not be 
dried specimens; they must be endowed with the vital power of 
growth. We turn aside from even the shortest poem which fails 
to convey some sense of the development of thought and mood. 
How strikingly the poetry which the French call “ intime ” — the 
poetry which comes home to our hearts — conforms to this princi- 
ple! See, for instance, in these lines of Clough’s, how each stanza 
represents a different stage in the soul’s search for communion 
with the Divine : — 

“ O Thou whose image in the shrine 

Of human spirits dwells Divine; 

Which from that precinct once conveyed 
To be to outer day displayed, 
Doth vanish, part, and leave behind 
Mere blank and void of empty mind, 
Which wilful fancy seeks in vain 
With casual shapes to fill again ! 


“© Thou that in our bosom’s shrine 
Dost dwell, unknown because Divine, 
I sought to speak, I thought to say, 
‘The light is here,’ ‘ Behold the way,’ 
‘The Voice was thus,’ and ‘thus the Word,’ 
And ‘thus I spoke,’ and ‘thus I heard,’ — 
But from the lips that half-essayed, 
The imperfect utterance fell unmade. 


“O Thou, in that mysterious shrine, 
Enthroned, as I must say, Divine, 
I will not frame one thought of what 
Thou may’st either be or not ; 
I will not prate of ‘thus’ and ‘so,’ 
And be profane with ‘ yes’ and ‘no’ — 
Enough that in my soul and heart 
Thou, whatsoe’er Thou may’st be, art. 


“ Do only Thou in that dim shrine, 
Known or unknown, remain Divine, 
There, or if not, at least in eyes 
That scan the fact that round them lies ; 
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The hand to sway, the judgment guide, 
In sight and sense Thyself divide — 

Be Thou but there — in mind and heart, 
I will not ask to feel Thou art.” 


In every writer of the century we find this modern note. We 
judge by reach, not grasp. Shelley, the poet of desire; Words- 
worth, the poet of memory: we value the one for aspirations 
towards the glory that shall be revealed, the other for the contem- 
plative joy with which he dwells on the successive revelations of 
past experience. An Arnold struggles through the storm and 
stress of modern life towards the tranquillity of the elder world, 
and our natures join in the contest; but we turn from him with 
indifference when, having formulated a working theory, he drops 
into complacent middle life. A Bishop Blougram balances with 
infinite subtlety the pros and cons of conventional acquiescence in 
dogma ; and we follow him with a keenness of sympathy given to 
no man who sees but one side. A Clough fights for the clearer 
faith through bewildering doubts of his own power to believe ; and 
the souls of all seekers after truth vibrate in unison. It is the 
age of the poetry of struggle, not of victory; of desire, not of 
achievement; of growth, not of rest. 

* And what is our failure here but a triumph’s evidence 

For the fulness of the days? Have we withered or agonized ? 


Why else was the pause prolonged, but that singing might issue thence ? 
Why rushed the discords in, but that harmony might be prized ?” 


We have traced in two departments of poetry the effect of the 
new scientific conception of vitalizing energy. We have seen the 
vigor, variety, and breadth which it has introduced in the poetry 
of human life and of human thought. One other inquiry under 
this head is left us ; and we ask ourselves to what extent and in 
what direction the idea of all-pervading force has modified the 
poetic interpretation of nature. 

What it has done seems at first sight very insignificant. It has 
introduced to the literature of nature the idea of motion. 

And this change, apparently so unimportant, has revolutionized 
the aspect of the natural world. To the poets before Words- 
worth nature was a silent panorama; to us it is full of perpetual 
change. To them it was dumb and dead; to us it is instinct 
with buoyant life. 

It would be, of course, obviously untrue to say that no motion 
is ever rendered in the older nature-poetry. The play of day and 
night, of storm and calm, must inevitably have caught the sensi- 
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tive eye of the poets, and passages describing them will at once 
come to mind. But it will be noticed that such changes as are 
rendered are always superficial; they have no reference to the 
fundamental sequence of energy that runs through the natural 
order, but are rather isolated phenomena. Again, there is about 
the early treatment of nature a curious fact; and an indication 
of the scope of the idea of change and motion will most effectively 
show its limitations. Now, to the older poets this idea, when real- 
ized, came invariably with the implied sadness of decay. It is in 
moments of despondency that the thought of transition appeals to 
them ; the one message which it brings is that all fairest things are 
doomed to swiftest death. This association of ideas will be found 
always to pervade our older literature. Very characteristic is 
the pathetic note struck again and again by Shakespeare in the 
Sonnets : — 
* When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 

Advantage on the kingdom of the shore, 

And the firm soil win of the watery main 

Increasing store with loss and loss with store, 


This thought is as a death, which cannot choose 
But weep to have that which it fears to lose.” 


The philosophical truth that in change alone is consciousness, 
joy, life itself, is unknown to these poets; tke artistic sense of the 
charm inherent in the evanescence of beauty is equally strange to 
them. In their best and most healthful moments, the beauty of 
the world is stable and firm. Their flowers never wither, their 
skies never fade; it must be confessed that to us the result is 
sometimes uninteresting. Their one ideal is to crystallize all 
loveliness into permanent form. Thus Spenser, in the Garden 
of Acrasia : — 


“ Therewith the Heavens, always jovial, 
Look’t on them lovely, still in steadfast state, 
Ne suffred storm nor frost on them to fall, 
Their tender buds or leaves to violate.” 


The whole method of treating Nature in the older literature is 
analogous to that of the painter. The world is viewed as a series 
of pictures ; different scenes are carefully described, but the pas- 
sage of one scene into another rarely or never. The moments 
which the poets love are moments of repose. How seldom do we 
find a sunrise or a sunset treated other than conventionally! Can 
we conceive a man who had steeped himself in the joy of the 
slowly spreading dawn confining himself afterwards to a frigid 
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mention of the rosy fingers of Aurora? Even Chaucer never de- 
scribes such moments in the natural method. No; the early 
morning, when matters are settled, when we are sure of a number 
of hours of good, steady daylight, is the time he loves. Even 
when the idea of motion would seem to be inherent in the object 
described, he evades it. His delight in the fresh country is 
summed up in his love for his favorite “ briddes.” Allusions to 
them are constant in his poems ; but for all that he gives of their 
airiness and lightness, these winged spirits of the breeze incarnate 
might just as well be little birds of wood. They sit on branches 
and converse politely ; they do not fly, they simply change their 
position ; one is sure that they would settle with a thud. Never 
once, so far as I know, does Chaucer note the characteristic flight 
of abird. He distinguishes them otherwise : — 

“ The swalow, murderer of the bees small, 

That maken honie of flowers fresh of hew ; 


The wedded turtle, with his feathers true, 
The phesaunt, scorner of the rocks by night.” 


We can hardly estimate the distance between Canace’s Falcon, 
with her debonair talk, and Wordsworth’s little “ Green Linnet,” 
that “brother of the dancing leaves,” — : 

«“ Amid that tuft of hazel trees, 

Where the flutter of his wings 

Upon his back and body flings 

Shadows and sunny glimmerings 

That cover him all over.” 
We have a long road to travel before we shall reach this dainty 
appreciation of the charm of a perpetual quiver. Even as late as 
Milton there is still an utter deadness and fixedness in all delin- 
eations of nature. What a magnificent opportunity for describing 
the gradual dawn of living beauty was in the hands of the man 
who did not hesitate to write poetry about the creation! Does 
he avail himself of it? Does he give us any suggestion of the 
tender grace of the young, wondering world, the slow awakening 
and unfolding of all fair things till they reach the perfection of 
their loveliness? Ohno! There is chaos, void, abyss, emptiness. 
We wait and watch. Suddenly— hey! presto! The world is 
made. There it whirls, — round, smooth, neatly finished. There 
are the oceans with the fishes, the mountains, the trees, yes, and 
the flowers and beasts : — 
“‘Forth flourished thick the clust’ring vine, forth crept 
The swelling gourd, up stood the corny reed, 


Embattled in her field, and th’ humble shrub, 
And bush, with frizzled hair implicit.” 
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It is all in admirable order, quite complete and ready for use. 
In the next generation of poets we begin to note a curious 
change. <A pseudo-scientific spirit appears. It treats mechani- 
cally various truths which our own time was to render spiritually ; 
and among these truths, it grasps with especial clearness that of 
the unceasing activity pervading nature. But how trivial is the 
apprehension of the principle and its scope! Listen to Cowper as 
he tells us : — 
“ Constant rotation of th’ unwearied wheel 

That nature rides upon, maintains her health, 

Her beauty, her fertility.” 
And a little later, with true scientific accuracy, 

“Its own revolvency upholds the world.” 


Do you know what use he makes of this great principle, which 
he has thus for the first time recognized in poetry? He employs 
it as an argument to induce lazy people to take a brisk walk after 
dinner. 

Then comes our own century ; and, with a transition so abrupt 
as to be hardly recognizable, comes a radical change. The truth 
of universal force is recognized by science as a physical fact; it 
becomes in poetry a spiritual law. It follows that the delight of 
the poets centres no longer in permanent scenes, but dwells rather 
on those constantly shifting and successive manifestations of power 
which forever struggle to shadow forth to us the ideal beauty that 
lies beyond our senses’ ken. Thus the old style of dry enumera- 
tion vanishes ; the sadness of decay is recognized as the necessary 
condition of the law of growth; and the treatment of nature, 
which had been purely pictorial, becomes akin to another art,— 
the art of the musician. As the essenée of music lies in change, 
and the chord, indefinitely prolonged, would be no music at ell, so 
it seems to us with the deeper harmony of the life of the world. 
It is curious to see how this love for transition as distinguished 
from permanence pervades nearly every allusion to nature in our 
modern poetry. The power delicately to seize fleeting effects, 
elusive phases of beauty, —is not this what lends interest for us to 
a poet’s work? Does not the absence of it make him dull? Not 
the moments when the beauty is fixed, but those when it is fugitive, 
are the favorites of our poets. Listen for a moment to this sun- 
os “ There now the sun had set, but lines of gold 

Hung on the ashen clouds, and on the points 


Of the far level grass and nodding flowers, 
And the old dandelion’s hoary head, 
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And mingled with the shades of evening, lay 
On the brown massy wood ; and in the East 
The broad and burning moon lingeringly rose 
Between the black trunks of the farthest trees, 
While the faint stars were gathering overhead.” 


See how evanescent is the moment which the poet has chosen to 
depict. Another instant and the gold will have faded from the 
dun soft clouds, and the moon have risen above the tree-tops. 
See how the charm of the scene lies in the tremulous sense of a 
beauty too unearthly to linger, the reference in the first line to 
the day that had fled, in the last to the gathering night. The lines 
are Shelley’s; and more, perhaps, than any other poet Shelley is 
steeped in this sense of elastic and never-resting force. He turns 
aside with impatience from anything fixed. The soaring circle of 
the lark, the flowing of the river, the drift of the cloud across 
the sky, the onward sweep of the west wind,— these are the as- 
pects on which he constantly lingers. Few of them, indeed, will 
you find emphasized in older poetry. Among our other modern 
poets the same tendency is hardly less marked. The revolution in 
temper can hardly be measured between a generation perfectly sat- 
isfied with Milton’s mechanical catalogues, or Thompson’s stereo- 
typed and isolated studies, and one which expresses its attitude 
towards nature in such poems as Shelley’s West Wind, or Words- 
worth’s Lucy. In poets the most diverse— in Tennyson, Rossetti, 
Kingsley, Emerson — we find the same delicate vigor in the treat- 
ment of nature; and we can ascribe the change to nothing if not 
to the new perception of all phenomena as alike maintained and 
destroyed by an innate principle of life. 

“ Uprose the merry Sphinx, 
And crouched no more in stone ; 
She melted into purple cloud, 
She silvered in the moon. 
She spired into a yellow flame, 
She flowered in blossoms red ; 


She flowed into a foaming wave, 
She stood Monadnoc’s head.” 


IIT. 


We have seen the influence in modern poetry of the primary 
note of the scientific temper. In the poetry which deals with 
man, with thought, and with nature, we have traced the power of 
belief in Force. It has rendered possible the ideal of the develop- 
ment of character; it has laid open the inmost processes of 
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thought; and it has given us a universe no longer dead and fixed, 
but instinct with tremulous charm. Were these the only services 
rendered to poetry by the enlargement of our scientific ideas, we 
might pause satisfied. But there are other great conceptions, as 
characteristic as that of force, and these, too, must have their ef- 
fect, for bad or good. And only second in importance comes an 
idea, correlative to that which we have considered, derived per- 
haps, and yet distinct. The clear apprehension of the Unity of 
Law is one of the most striking of scientific gains; and the effect 
on literature of the consequent belief in the vital relation of every 
part in the scheme of nature to every other part and to the whole, 
demands our careful study. 

One thing is obvious: the older literature had no grasp of this 
truth. It is dismal business to prove a negative, but the absence 
of any sense of interdependence in most of our poetry obtrudes it- 
self on us in ways both too subtle and too numerous to mention. 
There is a lack of wholeness of vision, resulting in a curious dis- 
jointedness. This is strongly marked in all the poetry of adven- 
ture, including the old epics, Chaucer, Spenser, and others. Se- 
quences of event are arbitrary, relationships of character are 
spasmodic, and the wilder and less probable the invention the 
more acceptable it is found. Homogeneousness of action is un- 
known. It is a by-word of criticism that the power to form con- 
nected plots is one of the last to appear in fiction; and the old 
epics gain half their charm from their queer jumble of inconsis- 
tencies. If the novels and romances of the last century seem less 
absurdly incongruous, their superficial unity is rather a concession 
to observation than any real grasp on the principle of cause and 
effect. The inconsecutiveness of the primitive mind is curiously 
evident in other ways. Peoples in their infancy have always a 
peculiar liking for proverbs and riddles; and this gnomic poetry, 
with its series of detached bits of wisdom, shows how knowledge 
appeals to man at first in scraps rather than in wholes. The 
same tendency lingers as late as Queen Anne’s day. A poem was 
not judged as a whole, but as a succession of parts. It was valued 
for the number of isolated beauties which it contained; the ambi- 
tion of a poet, as Mr. Gosse has well pointed out, was to say some- 
thing brilliant in every line. That these beauties should bear any 
special relation to each other .was never demanded; and the high- 
est praise which could be awarded was to say of a poem, as did 
the respected Mr. Hervey in 1783, that it “ abounds in pictur- 
esque, useful, and striking sentiments.” 
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This absence of the sense of relation is evident in the stress laid 
on isolated passages in special poems; it is no less evident in the 
sharp separation of different departments of poetry. The readers 
of a poem of adventure did not want to be bothered with any phi- 
losophy of life ; the description of nature treated her as something 
for man to look at, not something of which man was a part; and 
the author of a didactic poem rigidly excluded personal coloring. 

But perhaps the most striking evidence of the change from the 
old to the modern attitude is found in the treatment of figures ; 
for here it amounts toa complete reversal of the old ideal. For- 
merly, the great desire for a figure was that it should be ingenious. 
The more far-fetched and impossible the resemblance, the more 
credit to the poet for worrying it out; and he achieved the great- 
est triumph who contrived to bring together two objects most ab- 
solutely disconnected by nature and common sense. “ Conceits ” 
— there could be no better name for these extraordinary concoc- 
tions of fancy. Their cold ingenuity is sometimes appalling. 
Here is a little love-lyric of Donne’s : — 

“ Our two souls, which are one, 
Though I must go, endure not yet 
A breach, but an expansion, 
Like gold to airy thinness beat. 
If they be two, they are two, so 
As stiff twin-compasses are two. 
Thy soul, the fixed foot, makes no show 
To move, but doth, if th’ other do. 
And tho’ it in the centre sit, 
Yet when the other far doth roam, 
It leans and hearkens after it, 
And grows erect, as that comes home. 
So wilt thou be to me, who must 
Like th’ other foot, obliquely run ; 
Thy firmness makes my circle just, 
And makes me end where I begun.” 


If the figure can be pressed to an obvious absurdity, so much 
the better. Cowley says of his mistress’s tears : — 


“ Ne’er yet did I behold such glorious wealth 
As this sunshine and rain together ; 
Pray heaven her forehead, that pure hill of snow, 
(For some such fountain we must find 
To waters of so faire a kind), 
Melt not to feed that beauteous stream below.” 


Now the first thing which we demand of our modern figures is 
that they should appeal to the sense of truth. They must be 
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founded not on fortuitous resemblance, but on genuine analogy. 
They illumine where the older ones conceal ; and the saneness of 
imaginative work which results from this one rule, that analogies 
shall aid instead of hindering our comprehension, can only be 
judged by comparing the wild fancifulness into which poetry used 
to be constantly sinking with the profound and sober witness to 
truth which it bears to-day. 

In all the other points which we have specified, the sense of 
unity proves equally, if less obviously, effective. To what else 
shall we ascribe the fusion of departments in our modern poetry? 
Our stories must all illustrate a problem to-day, our didactic poem 
must be translated into terms of personal experience, and our treat- 
ment of nature tends to become purely illustrative. In special 
poems again our criterion is no longer the number of separate 
beauties contained ; it is the conception presented by the poem as 
a whole. The connection of thought to thought and passage to 
passage is no more that of a row of mineralogical specimens ; it is 
that of the parts of a living organism. We seek for consistency 
everywhere; even our nonsense must have a semblance of logic 
about it. The delicious absurdities of Alice in Looking-Glass 
Country all depend upon the solemn manner in which reasoning is 
tipped upside down, so that if you want to get away from a house 
you must walk at it,and to keep in the same place you have to run 
just as quick as you can, and do all your screaming before you are 
hurt. The nonsense of the old days was just the opposite. Rea- 
soning was not tipped over; it was ruled out. This is the sort 
of thing at which our great-great-grandfathers used to laugh: 
“The shadow of an egg carried the new year upon the bottom of 
a pot; two old new combs made a ball to run the trot; I cried out 
without saying a word, ‘take the feather of an ox and clothe a 
wise fool with it.’” ; 

Yet to say that this idea can nowhere be traced in poetry until 
the present century would be of course misleading. There has 
always been a dim perception of the harmony of nature. It is 
testified to by the very existence of figures, the use of one phe- 
nomenon to illustrate another. It peeps out in all sorts of unex- 
pected places, and expresses itself sometimes in a peculiar manner. 
We see the danger of introducing science into poetry not as law, 
but as fact, when we read the versified account of the four ele- 
ments, which concludes by thus reducing them to one: — 

“Yet earth drenched water proves, which boiled turns air, 
Hot air makes fire : condensed, all change and home repair.” 
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This is absurd ; yet it shows the latent desire to discover in 
things the most diverse some real relationship. And such a desire 
must exist as long as poetry is poetry, — that is, the result of a 
creative imagination. For the essential quality of the imagina- 
tion is that it perceives wholes, not parts. The unimaginative 
writer sees any detail as an isolated fact; a yellow primrose is to 
him a yellow primrose. The poet cannot touch a flower or a fly 
without feeling its relation to the great whole of which it is a 
part. It is to him a symbol as well as a flower. And in this 
peculiar faculty of seeing broadly and deeply lies the strange 
power of the imagination to purify and extend our vision’s range. 

In this vague conviction of interdependence it has not stood 
alone. Philosophy and religion have alike sympathized in it. 
Deep down in the human heart — so deep that we are tempted to 
eall it a primary intuition —has always lain the belief in the 
fundamental harmony of the universe and the relation of all 
phenomena to an unseen centre. The principle is at the bottom 
of all symbolism. From the earliest dawnings of racial conscious- 
ness to the religious services of our modern churches there has 
been a constant and elaborate effort to express in worship the 
unseen by the seen. Nothing can be stranger than to study the 
repeated efforts to escape from this method and the constant 
reversion to it in increasingly subtle form. And the instinct is 
justified ; for it rests on the conviction that the higher can only 
be revealed to us by the lower; that the lower can only exist in 
relation to the higher; and that thus each tiniest fact of the 
natural world must bear witness to truths beyond itself. The 
faith that the arch of the heavens above and the blossoming of 
the earth beneath and the tumultuous joy and pain of the human 
soul are varying manifestations of the universal Spirit, is part of 
the heritage of the ages. In the ritual of the Buddhist temple 
and of the Christian Church, in the poems of the sensuous lover 
of nature, and the treatises of the abstract thinker, and the visions 
of the mystic and the seer, we find the same fundamental convic- 
tion, triumphant against the assertions of a narrow science and 
the indifference of a shallow common sense. 

Yet that not only common sense, but science, has been against 
the belief cannot be denied. Deductive science, if it did not 
discountenance, at least ignored it; inductive science was, until 
very lately, too busy emphasizing variety to discover unity. Thus 
faith in it has been perpetually hampered and hindered. It had 
to be held in contradiction to apparent truth; and half of its 
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vital power was destroyed by the consequent haunting suspicion of 
its unreality. It has inevitably been latent rather than dynamic. 
The dreamers of the world have held it more firmly than have 
the thinkers. A mystical philosophy here and there would mys- 
teriously hint it; a church would struggle to express it through 
symbolism too often arbitrary and crude; a poet would flash it 
upon us in broken gleams; but never until this century has it 
been grasped as a universal formative principle of thought. The 
imagination has been perpetually hampered by the sense of its 
own irrationality. It has been a mysterious instinct working in 
opposition to all known law. Law was the power that separated 
and classified ; imagination united. Hence knowledge and poetry 
were regarded almost as antitheses ; and as soon as scientific con- 
ceptions began to spread, the sphere of poetry began apparently to 
contract. In the last century that sphere was very narrow indeed. 
The imagination lived, indeed, but it lived a half-hearted existence, 
for everything seemed to be against it. 

But a change was at hand; it has been witnessed by our own 
generation ; and it is so great and extended in its possibilities 
that we can hardly wonder to find it but faintly apprehended as 
yet. 

It has happened before— it has happened now — that the mys- 
ticism of the past has become the practical science of the present. 
Accurate, dispassionate, and patient study of unimaginative men 
has established as a fact for the many the secret hypothesis of the 
few. The unity of law is a truth less to be doubted than the 
existence of matter. There subsists between all things a relation 
not arbitrary but vital; for one great connecting principle runs 
through all the world. What this principle may be — this central 
truth from which all phenomena derive their significance — 
science cannot tell us; but it can reveal the existence of such a 
truth, for it can show us a universal and orderly sequence. Thus 
the imagination is vindicated; for its instinct is shown to be 
identical with the deepest of known law. Thus all symbolism 
receives its sanction, and is at the same time put upon a theoreti- 
cally rational basis, since it must be no longer arbitrary but true. 

We cannot ignore the fact that many have recoiled from this 
principle as involving gross materialism. Its corollaries have 
aroused the sharpest controversies of the day. The systematic 
development of the physical nature through lower forms has been 
held degrading. A present interdependence between physical 
and psychical is thought to imply that soul is merged in body. 
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We need not dwell on these views at any length. The world 
seems at last almost to have learned the fact, mentioned in the 
last paragraph, that science has nothing to say as to the nature of 
ultimate reality. In face of a materialistic interpretation on the 
one hand, and a spiritual on the other, it remains entirely neutral. 
But the imagination is not neutral; it is a spiritual faculty ; and, 
interpreting this truth of interdependence in the light of truth 
gained in other ways, it finds therein a wonderful depth and 
beauty of spiritual significance» Extremes meet; and the same 
view of the closeness of connection between the natural world 
and the soul of man inspires on the one hand the intense spiritu- 
ality of a Wordsworth, and results on the other in the materialistic 
realism that treats all mental and moral forces as a development 
from physical needs. And it is the same temper that governs the 
minute speculations of a Darwin which enables the poet to enter 
with exquisite rightness into the soul of a daisy, or in moments of 
gloom to find tranquillity in the aspect of the star-sown heaven. 
It is impossible to predict the freedom, elasticity, and enlarge- 
ment of scope in poetic work, when once the imagination realizes 
that it now works in deepest harmony with truth. How much 
once vague and despised will find its justification! In the knowl- 
edge of the cycles of being through which we have swung up- 
ward, we discover the sanction of all mysterious thrills of sym- 
pathy to ocean, flower, brute, and the great life of the whirling 
world. They are no longer sentiment or illusion; they are based 
on most honest fact. They testify to the actual union of mind 
and soul with this complex, warm-hearted earth ; they bear witness 
to our unconscious past. Again, the imagination has always 
vibrated between two conflicting tendencies. By its very nature 
it has luxuriated in beauty, and has dwelt with loving insistence 
on every natural charm; but as a spiritual faculty it has been 
affected by the temper that viewed the physical and spiritual as 
separated by sharp antagonism; and it has swung to and fro be- 
tween the two tendencies, accepting neither, affected by both. 
But the reconciling truth has been found ; the necessary relation 
between the physical nature and the mind and soul shows the in- 
adequacy of the old ascetic ideal and the true interpretative func- 
tion of the material world. We no longer think that our affilia- 
tion with nature must be broken in order that we may live the 
life of the spirit; but affiliation is for us the true condition of 
growth. The law of continuity has dawned upon us; and it 
teaches that the true ideal is found, not in renunciation, but in 
‘subordination : — 
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‘Spite of this flesh to-day, 
I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole !’ 
As the bird wings and sings, 
Let us cry, ‘ All good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul.’” 


It would be fascinating to follow out in many other ways the 
effect in our modern poetry of this change of attitude; but we 
must not linger. Already, the consequent revulsion of feeling is 
clearly marked. We reject with indifference mechanical and 
arbitrary systems of symbolism, like the “Correspondences” of a 
Swedenborg, while recognizing to the full the truth which his 
seer-nature strove vainly to apply in detail. We turn aside half 
irritated from the ingenious knack of the older poet, seizing on a 
graceful and superficial resemblance between the tint of a cherry 
and the red ripeness of a lip, the moaning of the wind and the 
sighs of the unhappy lover. Capricious ornament and forced com- 
binations are at once rejected; it is a genuine relation which we 
seek, founded on the realization of the world as an organic 
whole. 

And in our modern poetry we find the principle recognized 
with growing distinctness. The sense of oneness may show itself 
in joyous sympathy with the fleeting moods of nature, as in 
Shelley ; in taking to heart the solemn and serene message of the 
spheres, as in Arnold; in entering into the inmost depths of alien 
characters, as in Browning; or in emphasizing the subjective in 
terpretation of nature, as in all modern poets. Everywhere the 
result is the same: we are drawn close to nature and to our fellow- 
man with an endearing closeness of which the older poetry only 
dreamed. 

But however strongly we note in the poetry of the day the 
effect of this new power, we must feel that its influence has only 
just begun. It has been in the world too short a time to be 
clearly apprehended; we must look to the future for its full ap- 
plication. And the promise of the day is bright. As the great 
principle of interdependence gains firmer and firmer hold, poetry 
may, indeed, lose something of the fantastic license of the past; 
yet in the acceptance of such limitations, its true scope and liberty 
will for the first time appear ; and more and more, as time hastens 
away, the imagination will find in self-abnegation and subservi- 
ence to eternal law, its strength, its life, and its power to minister. 


Vida D. Scudder. 


Boston. 
[To be concluded.] 
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ROBERTSON OF BRIGHTON: THE MAN AND HIS 
MOODS — A STUDY. 


We live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts, not breaths ; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 

Who thinks most — feels the noblest — acts the best. 
Bai.ey’s Festus. 


Ir is whether there is a man behind it or not, said Emerson 
once, which makes all the difference between the force or feeble- 
ness of a sentence ; and few students of Robertson could read the 
passage without immediately recalling the great preacher. His 
sermons are no easy-chair elaborations daintily dotted down by 
the aid of commentary or concordance, for he so threw himself 
into what he said or wrote, that each line is instinct with his own 
personality, each sentence is, as it were, a spending of himself. 
He spoke always with a purpose. He was no sermon- maker. 
There is no padding, idle paragraph, or empty phrase throughout : 
all is real, intensely, sternly, almost terribly real,—and “terrible” 
is scarcely too strong a word when we remember what those ser- 
mons cost him. “I am not fit for ministerial work,” he once said 
in a letter to a friend, “ I want years and years to calm me. My 
heart is too feverish, quivers and throbs too much as flesh recently 
cut by the surgeon’s knife ;” and these words are in no way exag- 
gerated. Of himself, however, he thought never; of his work 
always. Had he been less impatient, less feverish and impetuous, 
his life might have been lengthened by many years; but into 
whatever he undertook he threw himself with an enthusiasm which 
was as a consuming fire within him, and that literally burnt his 
vital strength away. 

Robertson had the power of concentration of energy in a rare 
and marked degree. In the preparation of his sermons it was not 
only the intellectual organs which were at work, for every nerve 
and faculty bore its share,—the heart beat the faster, the blood 
ran the quicker, and his very limbs and body lent themselves to 
the labor. It is no wonder that his work has such fire and fer- 
vor, for every truth that thrills us as we read is, as it were, an 
imparting of himself; every page represents so much of his own 
vitality spent in our service. Hence there is a sense of effort — 
tremendous effort — in all Robertson’s sermons. The lines seem 
to pulse and quiver as if hot with the throbbings of a human 
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heart. And yet, strangely enough, there emanates from them, 
too, a suggestion, at least, of calm and infinite peace; but it is the 
peace which hovers over a corpse-strewn, fiercely-fought, but 
triumphantly - glorious battlefield; the calm which follows upon 
the wild havoc of some tumultuous night of storm, — the calm 
and peace of action, not of inertia. 

There is something almost pathetic in the listlessness with which 
we avail ourselves of that which has cost another so dear. It is 
Sunday afternoon, and we have dined, and feeling kindly dis- 
posed to ourselves and to all men, bethink us that in view of the 
sanctity of the day it were well to stimulate some commendable 
feeling of religion in our sluggish and slumbering spirits. Havy- 
ing therefore, after due consideration, selected the most comfort- 
able chair in the room, and settled luxuriously therein, we com- 
pose ourselves with a self-complacent and pleasurable feeling of 
duty done, to read those sermons which even to this day are red 
with the life-blood of him whose utterances they are. In them 
the spirit of Robertson still lives and speaks; in them there is 
that which touches and thrills us like the warm pressure of a 
hand ; that which takes hold upon our hearts with a personal 
influence, less like that of a book than of some living and breath- 
ing human soul. They strike home to the heart as few other ser- 
mons do. They single out each individual reader, and make him 
feel that he and no other is the one to whom their message applies. 
There is no evading the unpleasant truth by generalizing it, or 
mentally reviewing the heads of our friends and acquaintances if 
haply we may find one to whom to pass the cap. No; to each 
reader, “Thou art the man!” is the self-condemnation which re- 
sounds within his heart. He is isolated. He is bidden against 
his will to stand before the bar of his conscience, and receive 
judgment; and for this reason such sermons are particularly ob- 
jectionable to a certain class of readers. They make them feel 
uneasy, most inconveniently uneasy, and this shows great want of 
delicacy and consideration in the preacher. But there was no 
seeking to please in Robertson. He aimed, as he once said toa 
friend, at making his sermons fe/t, not admired ; he strove that 
they should be awakening, but not sensational utterances. They 
are not the sermons which work the reader up to an ecstatic and 
shortlived enthusiasm, the influence of which, when it dies away, 
leaves him on the same, if not a lower, level than before. On the 
contrary, they pass almost unconsciously into the fibre of the 
hearer’s spiritual nature, and he finds himself thinking Robertson, 
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speaking Robertson, and acting Robertson, as if some invisible 
influence were, as it undoubtedly is, at work within. They are 
not the result, merely, of many years’ hard thinking by a scholar 
of unusual brain-power. That they are the work of a scholar, 
and a scholar of no ordinary ability, is patent on the most cursory 
examination ; but the steady shining which has made them as a 
lantern to the feet of many a wandering soul is due less to the 
white, clear light of the intellect, than to the warm, rich glow of 
red heart-blood which is discernible throughout. Had Robertson 
been a man of far less mental power than he really was, the in- 
tensity of his feelings would have made his sermons noteworthy ; 
had he been one in whom the emotional nature was considerably 
less developed than was the case with him, even then the bril- 
liance of his intellect would have rendered the same sermons re- 
markable. As it was, however, and this is one of the great secrets 
of his power as a preacher, brain and heart were alike at work in 
everything he put his hand to—a brain that for sinewy grip of 
the subject, and unerring perception of all its logical phases and 
features, has had few equals in the English Church; a heart that 
in intensity of feeling, and largeness and depths of sympathy, can 
be likened only to that of a woman, and that no ordinary one. 
Rare as such a combination is in any one individual, in Frederick 
Robertson it was rendered the more remarkable by the presence 
of two other qualities which in themselves go far to give power 
and purpose to any man’s labor,— the qualities of energy and 
enthusiasm. Study him as we may, either in public or in private, 
in society or in solitude, these qualities are everywhere noticeable. 
His very manner of walking was characterized by them. There 
was no loitering, sauntering, or turning aside for idle fancies ; he 
pressed eagerly onward, as if spurred and goaded by some invisible 
hand, and yet, for all his haste, letting nothing pass by unnoticed 
or unseen. In his country walks he started always with a pur- 
pose, always with some visible destination, and no matter what 
length of time lay at his disposal, he could brook no hindrance 
or delay, choosing always the straightest route, and following it 
closely in spite of all obstacles. On horseback we find him clear- 
ing hedge, ditch, or anything else that came in his way, rather 
than lose five minutes in search of a gate; and we are told that 
when he set out, gun in hand, for a day’s shooting, he threw him- 
self with such energy into the sport, that he could spare time for 
nothing else—not even the necessary half-hour for lunch, but 
pressed on and on with unabated vigor, till nightfall compelled 
him to return for the needful food and rest. 
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“ Every man,” says Mr. Lowell in his brilliant article on Rous- 
seau, “is conscious that he leads two lives, — the one trivial and 
ordinary, the other sacred and recluse; one which he carries to 
society and the dinner-table, the other in which his youth and 
aspiration survive for him, and which is a confidence between 
himself and God. Both may be equally sincere, and there need 
be no contradiction between them, any more than in a healthy 
man between soul and body.” This is the utterance, not of a man 
with a low ideal,— for even Robertson himself has not spoken 
loftier and truer words than has James Russell Lowell, — but of 
a man whose feelings upon the subject of the higher life are 
healthy, not morbid ; of a man who, with aims and aspirations of 
the noblest, has yet recognized the fact that God has made us 
human, not angelic, and that He does not wish us to deepen our 
spiritual natuve by obliterating what is human. They are the 
words of a well-balanced and well-ordered mind. Mr. Lowell has 
what Charles Lamb happily calls, “the sanity of true genius,” and 
in many points so also had Frederick Robertson, but only in deal- 
ing with questions that did not pertain to himself. Most generous 
in his judgments of others, he had no charity for himself. He 
was conscious of the two existences of which Mr. Lowell speaks, 
but could not reconcile himself to the lower. He strove to keep 
his spiritual nature ever and always at concert-pitch, and came to 
regard the failure which must inevitably attend such effort as 
culpable and weak. His spirituality was too intense; it amounted 
to nothing less than a disease, and, in a worldly sense, a calamity. 
The atmosphere in which he lived was so transcendently high, his 
thoughts and strivings so habitually lofty and sublime, that he 
became impatient of all human weakness whatsoever, and felt that 
he had been untrue to himself and to his strivings, because he 
could not sustain in the commonplace intercourse of daily life 
the high-pitched condition of feeling which these aspirations had 
aroused. Hence his life was one long-continued struggle and un- 
rest. A divine discontent was ever his. He writes in his diary 
of being “sad and dispirited from feeling my own utter useless- 
ness ;” and in a letter to a friend he speaks of his life as “ one 
vast failure.” “ Truly,” says old Jean Paul, “ our defeats are not 
far from our victories,” and to none are these words so applicable 
as they are to Frederick Robertson of Brighton. 

This tendency to self-depreciation meets us continually in our 
study of the great preacher; but in considering such utterances as 
those we have quoted above, we must always allow for the exag- 
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geration of feeling to which his susceptibility to the mood of the 
moment rendered him liable, and which was the secret of much of 
his misery. In Robertson’s exalted hours this morbid susceptibility 
and impressionability of temperament lent such fire and fervor to 
his emotions that his spirit seemed to free itself from all earthly 
incumbrances whatever, and to soar seraph-like above the mists of 
earth to where the vast ocean of Eternity lies around the throne of 
God. The same impressionability of temperament, however, which 
gave him his capability for such unnatural exaltation was, by that 
_law of our nature which decrees that all undue emotional excite- 
ment shall inevitably be followed by a corresponding depression, 
the very element which induced an opposite state of feeling. Rob- 
ertson was, as we all are, a weak human being and not a glorified 
spirit, and as a human being there were times, as there are with all 
of us, when the higher nature seemed to dim and die away within 
him, and when the lower nature, impatient of the stern control so 
long maintained upon it, strove to assert and proclaim its presence ; 
times when God drew back and the world drew near,:and the 
human soul within him cried out with unsatisfied and hungry 
longing for a life less chill and cheerless. At such moments of 
danger (or what would have been danger to one with a less sternly 
disciplined will than his), the very impressionability of tempera- 
ment which had lent such fervor to his mood of rapt exaltation 
was his most dreaded and deadliest enemy, — was the very traitor 
within the citadel that sought to throw open the gate to the foe. 
Was Robertson’s whole being lending itself to the contemplation 
of the unseen and infinite world, this impressionability would bear 
him as on unseen wings to a region where the earth and the earth- 
life seemed but as a dream and a delusion, and eternity, and the 
things of eternity, the only realities. Were Robertson’s devotional 
feelings dull and cold, and his thoughts leaden-winged and earthy, 
. as happens sometimes even to the most heavenly-minded of men, 
then did this very impressionability shut out, as by a screen, the 
sublime splendors of eternity, and by intensifying and exaggerat- 
ing the passing feelings of the moment, lend to the world and 
the things of the world, a charm and glamour more seductive than 
that with which they appealed, perhaps, to the worldling himself. 
To Robertson, however, they were never more than temptations, — 
temptations to be trampled under foot and thrust aside, never given 
way to; but the intensity and reality which his tendency to exag- 
gerate the mood of the moment lent to these temptations made 
him regard what was but the natural inclination of the world-spirit 
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within us for the things of the world, as an unhallowed longing 
for that which was empty and unworthy ; and his overstrained 
spirituality grew at last to regard the mere occurrence of such 
feelings as little less than sinful. Let us, however, add, for fear 
of misunderstanding, that it was only to himself that he applied 
this rigid standard. For others he made every allowance, for 
himself none. In his sermons he was continually repeating that 
sin lay, not in the rising of desire for things that are forbidden, 
but in the indulgence of that desire ; and so far from preaching 
asceticism, he again and again reiterates that God does not wish or _ 
intend us to deepen our spiritual nature by stamping out and ob- 
literating what is human. 

In what we have been saying of Robertson’s “ temptations ” we 
do not for a moment mean to imply that he had any inclination 
for a life of pleasure in the ordinary sense of the word. On the 
contrary, his was so refined and pure a nature that the tempta- 
tions which appeal to the mass of men had to him no attraction 
whatever. It was the things of the sensuous world, — Music, 
which, with her soul-ravishing, sense-entrancing subtleties, seemed 
to draw his sound-intoxicated spirit quivering from him like thin 
flame, as he hung in rapt ecstasy upon the “linked sweetness long 
drawn out” of symphony or sonata; Art with her power and 
purity ; Poetry with her passion and peace,— these were the 
things upon which his soul so loved to linger, and which he felt 
sometimes had for him a charm and attraction beyond what was 
admissible in one who was toiling in spirit up the steep ascent of 
Calvary. He had, too, an intense vitality, and like all true artists 
(and Robertson was an artist in no mean degree), a strange capa- 
bility of entering into the lives of other men ; and there were times 
when the stern joy of the soldier’s life, with its danger and daring, 
or the self-sacrifice and dignity of the doctor’s, seemed to him things 
to be desired with all the strength of his spirit. He most un- 
justifiably, too, extended the habitual distrust and depreciation 
with which he regarded himself to the profession of which he was 
a member, and expressed himself at times in terms which are 
almost inexcusable. It may be said that they represent, not his 
real thoughts upon the matter, but only a passing mood of his 
thought, but even then the fact cannot be denied that this tendency 
to look at the dark and depressing side of things was the most 
marked element of weakness in Robertson’s character. In the 
same manner in which he identified the bigotry of certain promi- 
nent evangelicals with the whole evangelical body, he assumed, 
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because certain instances of disbelief in Christ came under his 
own notice, that infidelity and skepticism were gaining ground 
everywhere. ‘ Unquestionably,” he says in a letter to a friend, 
“the belief in the divinity of Christ is waning among us. They 
who hold it have petrified it into a theological dogma without life 
or warmth, and thoughtful men are more and more beginning to 
put it aside.” To apply such sweeping generalities to the whole 
body of his fellow-believers was most unjust and unwarrantable, 
and in any other but Robertson might not unfairly be deemed ar- 
rogant presumption. In his case, however, it must be taken, not 
as representing his real thoughts on the subject, but as an illustra- 
tion of his tendency to exaggerate the mood of the moment, as 
well as of the morbid depression with which he regarded not only 
his own life and surroundings, but also the life and surroundings 
of others. The genuineness of his humility is beyond all question, 
or shadow of a question. Vanity, too (not generally the least 
noticeable item in the list of the feelings of a popular preacher), is 
conspicuous in Robertson, and that at the time even of his greatest 
popularity, only by its entire and utter absence; while for one 
who spared no pains to make his work as thorough as possible, the 
real, not affected modesty and painful self-depreciation with which 
he shrank from the applause and approbation which the excellence 
of his work had fairly earned, are scarcely credible in a young and 
impressionable man. 

In the foregoing pages we have, for the most part, shown one 
side of Robertson’s character only, and that the more diseased and 
unnatural one. In his healthier, happier moments he had the light 
heart and high spirits of a child; and to illustrate this we cannot 
do better than give an extract from the most interesting of all the 
interesting letters which Mr. Stopford Brooke gives us in the 
Appendix to his masterly “ Life and Letters.” The paragraph is 
penned by one who knew Robertson personally, and it shows him 
in a light which brings out the sunnier, fairer side of his character 
with a lifelike vividness and reality, such as many pages of mere 
descriptive or critical writing on our part might fail todo. ‘“ His 
gracious manner and winning courtesy I shall not easily forget,” 
writes Mr. Brooke’s correspondent. “ ... I recall the first day 
I met him as vividly as if it were yesterday — the serious smile of 
welcome, the questioning look from his eyes, the frankly offered 
hand. We walked up a hill commanding a noble view of sea and 
mountain. His face lit up—he drank in with a deep breath 
the wide landscape. The contrast of the white foam dashing 
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on a beach of blue slate pebbles — the racing of the scattering 
and fitful breezes upon the sea —the purple of the distant hills, 
were all marked by him with loving observation. He was happy 
in pointing out the delicacy of the clouds which an upper current 
was combing out upon the sky. He stooped to gather the wild 
daffodils which were tossing in the wind. Nothing was lost upon 
him. He touched all the points of the scene clearly enough to in- 
struct his listeners how to see them, but with such poetic tact that 
he did not injure what I may call the sensibility of nature. One 
thought more, that is, of the loveliness he spoke of than of the 
speaker. It was the unconscious art of genius. I saw him again 
in a country house. . . . Weplayed historical games, wrote poetry, 
capped verses. The freshness, eagerness, and anxiety which he 
displayed in these were delightful to us all. The humor with 
which he put down ignorance, the playfulness with which he ex- 
posed a mistake by willfully making another of the same kind 
twice as bad, the frown with which he pounced upon an offender 
whose metre was halting, the bright smile with which he welcomed 
a new thought or a happy expression, the social art with which he 
brought into relief and elucidated our different characters, made the 
hours fly, and have left to me pleasant memories.” 

Here we see Robertson in his happier, healthier moments, and 
we say “healthier ” advisedly, for there is no doubt that to de- 
clining health and physical causes much of his melancholy and 
depression was due. There were times, as we have already said, 
when he had the light heart of a child, and in a passage in one of 
his letters he sufficiently shows what were his own feelings on the 
subject. ‘“ A sunny, cheerful view of life,” he says, “ resting on 
truth and fact, coexisting with practical aspiration ever to make 
things, men, and self, better than they are, — that, I believe, is 
the true, healthful poetry of existence.” Moreover, the gentle 
sadness which overshadowed his spirit so frequently was the “ sad- 
ness” which the author of “ Festus” tells us is “ the ground of 
all great thoughts,” — never the melancholy of the misanthrope. 
Distressing and mournful to contemplate as is the suffering which 
Robertson endured, we must ever remember, too, that it was to 
this very sorrow and suffering that he owed his deep and pro- 
found insight into the things of the spiritual world, for it is 
through the mystic gate of sorrow, and that gate alone, that all 
who would know the hidden things of God must pass. His 
strange and rare capability for sympathy was due also to the same 
cause, for he only can truly sympathize who has truly suffered. 
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“Tf you examine into it,” says spiritually-minded John Pulsford, 
“you will find that just in proportion as one is fitted to comfort 
another, is his own liability to overwhelming distress. To be 
a real comforter a person must have profound sympathies, but pro- 
found sympathies are always in association with keen sensibilities, 
and keen sensibilities expose their possessor to a depth of anguish 
utterly unintelligible to ordinary souls. As is the capacity to be 
a heavenly comforter, such is the capacity to be an awful suf- 
ferer.” 

There is one other point in Robertson’s character which we must 
not omit to deal with while discussing the depression of spirits 
from which he suffered ; and that is that it would appear sometimes 
as if he were prone in his despairing moments to fear that he was 
little better than a sentimentalist and a dreamer, a man who wrote 
and said fine things, but was incapable of ordering his life accord- 
ingly. In this respect, however, his watchfulness was wise, for the 
self-delusion which (to quote Mr. Lowell once more) makes “ the 
conscience dreamy with the anodyne of lofty sentiment while the 
life is groveling and sensual,” is the most treacherously fatal of 
the many pitfalls which beset the feet of all men of a highly emo- 
tional and poetic temperament. There is no need to bring for- 
ward arguments in support of this assertion, for we may read of 
the deadening and deathly influence of the danger to which we 
refer, in every dictionary of Poetical Biography upon our shelves. 
It is such a conscience-soothing, soul-benumbing delusion that it 
works a man’s ruin even while he thinks it his surest salvation. 
It makes the path of destruction bright as with a light from 
heaven. It bids him close his eyes in prayer lest he see whither 
and where he goes. It comes to him with its harlot beauty dain- 
tily draped in the robes of an angel of light, and sings hymns 
before the very gates of hell. We have said that Robertson’s 
fears of this, the curse and ruin of many a lofty soul, were wise ; 
but they were fears which were never realized, for he was one of 
those whose weaknesses, recognized as such, and watchfully guarded 
against, become their strength. He knew the danger which lay 
in the intensity of his emotional nature and the almost womanly 
delicacy of his feelings, and would have none of that feeble and 
frothy sentiment the sole aim and purpose of which is to lend a 
passing and pleasing piquancy to the moment which calls it forth. 
All thought which did not ultimate itself in a thing, every feeling 
that did not find its fitting outcome in a deed, but was allowed to 
fall back to earth again lifeless and dead as a spent rocket, he re- 
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garded as demoralizing and dangerous. In writing to a friend on 
the subject, he once said that he had often noticed that “ Christ 
never suffered sentimentalisms to pass without a matter-of-fact test- 
ing of what they were worth, and what they meant.” It is almost 
curious to find one who, with a temperament so strongly inclined 
to the rapt exaltation and dreamy meditation of the poet and 
mystic, was yet so sternly and unflinchingly practical in his life and 
teachings. Every reader of Robertson’s biography knows how 
sublimely — almost culpably — unsparing of himself he was in 
the execution of his duty ; and in his sermons and letters he is for- 
ever reiterating and repeating how worthless is mere feeling as 
opposed to action. Your lofty, incommunicable thought,” he 
says, “ your ecstasies, and aspirations, and contemplative rapture 
—in virtue of which you have estimated yourself as the porcelain 
of the earth, of another nature altogether than the clay of com- 
mon spirits — tried by the test of Charity, what is there grand in 
these if they cannot be applied as blessings to those that are be- 
neath you?” And in another passage he tells us that “To teach 
a few Sunday-school children, week after week, commonplace, sim- 
ple truths — persevering in spite of dullness and mean capacities 
—jis a more glorious occupation than the highest meditations or 
creations of genius which edify or instruct only our own solitary 
soul.” 

The Rev. Frederick Arnold, in his recent volume on Robertson, 
tells us that “ his sermons are read by those who would refuse to 
read any other sermons. They have made and created sympathies 
in a class of minds into which the ordinary pulpiteer has no means 
of gaining admission.” The explanation of this is that Robertson 
stands out, and men feel that he stands out, as the layman among 
the priesthood — the ordained representative of the people as distin- 
guished from the clergy. There was nothing of the priest, hardly 
even of the clergyman, about him. His sermons and spiritual ex- 
hortations, in the pulpit or out, were not the words of a preacher 
to his people, not even of a teacher to his pupils: they were those 
of man toman. He strove and struggled to help others, not be- 
cause it was his professional duty to do so, but because the deep, 
loving, sympathetic human heart within him went out in earnest, 
heartfelt love and tenderness to the human hearts around him. 
And this he did from no doleful sense of duty or studied self- 
immolation which he called gods and men to witness. On the 
contrary, it was natural, easy, and spontaneous, for Frederick 
Robertson was as perfect a specimen of an English gentleman as 
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ever breathed. Men knew, too, that he allowed himself to be in- 
fluenced in his opinions by no clerical or professional bias, and 
that he had had his doubtings — dark and terrible doubtings — 
about the very faith which it was his office to preach. They knew, 
also, that he had fought and faced these doubtings fearlessly, — 
had looked them fairly and squarely in the eyes, prepared, if need 
were, to relinquish his office in the ministry, prepared even to part 
company with all that was nearest and dearest, rather than be 
false to his own conscience and convictions. He was no courter 
of doubts, no parader of the strange soul-questionings which as- 
sailed him because he thought that such questionings marked him 
out as being of a profound or original order of mind. On the 
contrary, he was for years an humble and unquestioning accepter 
of the religious tenets of the Church of England, an earnest 
and faithful laborer in her service. When, however, his doubts 
did come,— as come they did with a suddenness and sternness 
which his biographer tells us “not only shook his health to its 
centre, but smote his spirit down into so profound a darkness, that 
of all his early faiths but one remained, ‘It must be right to do 
right,’ — he resolved that for him thenceforth there should be 
no further building upon the sands, no further resting in any 
faith that had not its foundations fixed and sure on the rock be- 
neath. To shelve the questions which were thus thrust upon his 
mind, and leave them unanswered, would, he felt, be less faith in 
the truth than fear of the truth, and with the thoroughness which 
was so characteristic of the man, he took, as Mr. Arnold says, 
“his entire theological system to pieces, and set to work to con- 
struct it anew.” He would from thenceforth accept no truth on 
hearsay. Each question, and aspect of a question, he approached 
as if it had never been approached before. He seems sometimes, 
even, to have gone out of his way to seek evidence in support 
of his doubt, so that he might know the worst at once, and that 
in conquering it he might conquer it once and for all. We 
have neither space nor time here to criticise Robertson’s wisdom 
in such a course: we are simply stating what was, and must 
leave the facts to speak for themselves. One thing, however, we 
must call attention to, one point at least we must lay stress upon, 
and that is, that had it not been for the unflinching and fearless 
honesty with which Robertson thus faced and fought out the 
doubtings which assailed him, one element of real power in his 
sermons, an element that has a strangely magnetic, conviction- 
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listening to one who is speaking the deep and intense convictions 
of his own heart, — this element would in great part, if not alto- 
gether, be wanting. As it is, every line appeals to us with a ter- 
rible, a crushing, and irresistible force. ‘ This man,” we are con- 
strained to say to ourselves as we read, — “this man is teaching 
us no hearsay faith.” It is not because what he says is supported 
by unassailable arguments, not because it is expressed in language 
of rich and rare poetic beauty, that we feel the truth of what he 
is saying so keenly. No; it is because it has first been felt, and felt 
intensely, in the deep heart of the teacher himself, and because 
he speaks to us of what he has lived, and not of what he has 
learned. Earnestness always and ever tells. It is contagious as 
few things are; and an earnest man in a bad cause will gain the 
hearts of his hearers more readily than will one with less earnest- 
ness and a better cause; and earnestness is the quality, more 
than any other, which characterizes the sermons of Frederick 
Robertson. 

“To tolerate intolerance” is, as George Eliot truly says, “ the 
best lesson of tolerance which we have to learn;”’ and with all his 
breadth of view and largeness of sympathy, it was one which 
Robertson had but imperfectly mastered — at least in regard to 
one school of contemporary religious thought. By a certain sec- 
tion of the evangelical body he was treated with what was little 
better than wicked misrepresentation and injustice. ‘ I am sorry 
to say,” writes Mr. Arnold (and be it remembered that of all 
works upon Robertson none is less open to the charge of partisan- 
ship or partiality for its subject than Mr. Arnold’s), — “ I am sorry 
to say, from facts that have come within my own knowledge, that 
even good men, acknowledged lights in the religious world, did not 
scruple to apply to the great preacher the term ‘ infidel,’ and would 
call his chapel ‘ the infidel chapel.’” That such utterances should 
be met with indignant rebuke and protestation is, under the cir- 
cumstances, not to be wondered at, but that Robertson should 
have expressed himself as extravagantly as he sometimes did is, 
in view of the marvelous patience and self-repression which he 
displayed on other occasions, a subject for surprise, and even 
sorrow. It may be, perhaps, a hard thing to refrain from attribut- 
ing to a cause the weaknesses of its proclaimers, but we must in 
common candor confess that many of Robertson’s criticisms of 
evangelicalism —true as they most certainly were of a certain 
section of the evangelical school of his day — were altogether un- 
just and unfair as applied to evangelicalism as a whole. Calmness 
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of judgment and wise discretion under persecution are not, how- 
ever, the most noticeable of youthful characteristics, and it must 
be remembered that at the time of Robertson’s death he had but 
barely passed the first warm flush of early manhood. Had he 
lived till maturer years brought a riper and cooler judgment, he 
would, we believe, have left a very different record. Moreover, 
and this is a point which cannot be too strongly insisted upon, the 
harsh and unjust strictures to which we have referred are to be 
found, almost without exception, not in his public addresses or 
sermons, but in private and confidential letters to friends, — letters 
which he never intended should meet the eye of any one save the 
individuals to whom they were addressed. To brand these hasty 
and unguarded utterances, written generally when his spirit was 
smarting from the wicked and slanderous abuse with which he was 
assailed, as his mature and deliberate convictions, is palpably un- 
just and unfair, and no one would have resented such a course 
more indignantly than Robertson himself. It was an intense 
relief to him to work off his overcharged thoughts and feelings 
by expressing them in correspondence or conversation with friends, 
but under no circumstances must the same weight and importance 
be attached to these hasty remarks which is attached to his public 
sermons or sayings. One of Robertson’s most characteristic 
weaknesses was, as we have said, to exaggerate the mood of the 
moment, and although in his sermons he exhibits stern self-repres- 
sion and self-command, in his letters he resigns himself to the 
influence of the passing mood, and pours forth his thoughts and 
imaginings with the naive ingenuousness of a child. 

We cannot regret the publication of these letters, for they have 
a charm and interest peculiarly their own. In some of them 
there are word-pictures of surpassing power and beauty — pictures 
which are less pictures than genuine fragments of Nature herself. 
The flowers we gather in our woodland rambles will, when placed 
in water, bloom and brighten on the ink-spattered desk of a city 
office, till the dusty atmosphere freshens as if by a breath from 
the clover-fields; and Robertson’s impressions of Nature were 
gathered and brought home in the same way. In the limpid 
freshness of his own imagination they revived as do flowers in 
water, lending an indescribable charm and beauty to every meta- 
phor or figure of speech. In some hastily-penned paragraph 
describing perhaps a late ramble on the beach, there is something 
of the very stillness of which he speaks — the strange, deathly 
stillness of sky and sea, broken only by the glance and glitter of 
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the chilly moonbeams upon the wavelets, the slow lapping and 
gurgling of the water, or the dreary roll and rattle of pebbles upon 
the beach below. Then in another letter he tells, it may be, of 
some wild scramble over the Sussex Downs, and as we read it we 
feel our cheeks tingling with the bracing briskness of the wind as 
it scours and scurries past in a scamper across the plain, we feel 
the warm rush and glow of rich ruddy blood in our veins, and the 
boisterous mirth and elation of spirit which the fresh air and 
rapid motion has engendered. In another letter, replying to the 
question of a friend upon some vexed point of controversy, we 
find Robertson patiently and painstakingly lending his splendid 
abilities to a careful and thorough consideration of the subject, 
until that which was before so dark and bewildering is, by the 
solvent of his genius, rendered clear and plain. In the next he 
gives perhaps, in half a dozen lines, the net result of many years’ 
hard thinking upon some social or national question; and upon 
all such topics he had a far-seeingness and discrimination, an apt- 
ness for piercing through the local and temporary aspects of the 
subject, and grasping the principles upon which it rested, such as 
not many thinkers, and especially thinkers of clerical training 
and bias, have attained. To many readers, however, the most 
interesting point of all in these letters is, that in them Robertson 
lays bare, as he nowhere does in his sermons, the secrets of his 
own personality. They are full of that strange self-consciousness 
which was so strongly marked a feature in his individuality, and 
which is the curse of many super-sensitive natures. In nearly all 
in whom the inward life is intense, and the outward life corres- 
pondingly subordinated, this self-consciousness is, in some degree, 
to be found, but in Robertson it had attained such proportion as 
to become little less than a disease. It haunted him where and 
whithersoever he went. It was, as it were, a double and other self 
from which he vainly strove to escape. He flung it from him and 
fled, thinking in the change and bustle of foreign travel to forget 
it, and, lo! it preceded him on his journey, and lay in wait to 
greet him with triumphant exultation amid the craggy cliffs and 
erevices of the Tyrol. It sat by his pillow as he sank to sleep, 
haunting, it would seem, his very dreams, and it crouched, cat-like, 
by his bedside, waiting each morning to spring and pounce upon 
him ere scarce his eyes were opened. Only in his work, and then 
not altogether, would it seem that he could evade it, and although 
he aimed at keeping his sermons free from all obviously personal 
influence, yet in many of them this same self-consciousness is, to 
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the experienced eye, distinctly detectable. It was partly due, as we 
have already said, to the intensity of his inward life, and partly 
also to the strange and awful spirit-isolation in which he habitu- 
ally lived. ‘The thinker,” says Carlyle, in a letter to Emerson, 
“must ever be and continue alone, alone, —‘ silent rest over him 
the stars, and under him the graves,’ ” and true as these words are 
of all men of high and lofty thought, they but imperfectly portray 
the unutterable and incommunicable soul-loneliness which broods, 
like some isolating ocean, around such marvelously moulded 
beings as Frederick Robertson and his like. Such men are in the 
world, but not of it. They are children of Eternity dreaming the 
dream of Time; and even while they dream they are awake, and 
know that they are but dreaming. They crave, as only such men 
can crave, for the perfect sympathy which it is in the power of no 
human soul to give, and the failing to meet with which drives 
them back, not seldom, into that shuddering and lonely self-con- 
sciousness and self-seclusion which the world mistakes, and not 
unnaturally, for pride or misanthropy. In Robertson’s case, how- 
ever, his loneliness but tended to draw his spirit closer and nearer 
to God ; it led him to look for help and sympathy where such in 
their perfection can alone be found. Never was there one to 
whom religion was more intensely real than it was to Robertson. 
Christianity to him was not the history of a life, —a divinely 
beautiful and perfect life which we are bidden to copy, — lived 
many hundreds of years ago in an Eastern country. It was not 
a thing of the past, but of the present. Christ was no far-away 
God, no shadowy name and memory, vague and indistinct as a 
distant star. He was to Robertson as real and living a personage 
as He was to Peter or John; as truly present in London or 
Brighton as ever He was in Jerusalem or Capernaum. “ No 
disciple ever loved his Master with a more fervent love,” says 
M. de Pressensé; “his language rises into poetry at the very 
mention of his name; he lives by his life; he is never weary of 
meditating on his perfections; he truly worships Him.” 

Of the truth or error of Robertson’s doctrinal views we do not 
pretend here to speak, both from the incompetency of the present 
writer to enter upon such a subject, and the unsuitability of the 
pages of a magazine for dealing with it. It is of Robertson the 
man, and not Robertson the theologian, of whom we have been 
speaking; and, indeed, a theologian, in the strict sense of the 
word, he was not,— his aim being, as we find written in one of 
his private “ Resolves,” “to try to fix attention on Christ, rather 
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than on the doctrine of Christ.” Both Dr. Pressensé and Robert- 
son’s latest critic, the Rev. F. Arnold, concur in the opinion that 
he erred somewhat in his interpretation of the doctrine of the 
Atonement; and the conclusions of gentlemen so competent to 
pronounce judgment upon questions of a theological nature have 
a weight and authority to which the general critic can in no way 
pretend. We may perhaps, however, be pardoned for adding that 
to us — and we say it with all respect and deference — it seems as 
if what Robertson’s views require in regard to the Atonement is 
supplementation rather than correction ; and the same remark 
applies to other points in which his teaching has, by certain theo- 
logians, been pronounced erroneous. The errors in such cases (if 
errors they can really be called) are, we think, less of a positive 
than of a negative nature. They arise not from the misstatement 
of any one truth, but from its being understated, in the presence 
of some equally important truth which appealed more strongly to 
the spiritual nature of Robertson himself. 

Robertson’s latter days, as every reader of his Life is well 
aware, were marked by the most terrible physical suffering and 
sorrow, borne always with that loving and gentle patience which 
was so characteristic of the man. He preached for the last time 
on Sunday, June 5, 1853, and died, shortly after midnight, on 
Sunday, August 15, in the same year. Fortwo hours before his 
death he lay in the most awful anguish, feebly moaning, “ My 
God, my Father — my God, my Father!” The pain was so 
agonizing that his nurses proposed changing his position, in the 
hope of affording some relief, but even that was too much for the 
quivering frame. “I cannot bear it,” he said; “let me rest. I 
must die. Let God do his work;”’ and then, without further 
word or sign, the rare and beautiful spirit of Frederick Robertson 
passed silently away unto its home in the bosom of Him who was 
his God, his Saviour, and his All. And as we think of the deep 
and perfect rest into which he has entered, the prophetic words of 
the grand old German he loved so well — Jean Paul — rise to our 
thoughts: ‘ But there will come another era when it shall be light, 
and when man will awaken from his lofty dreams and find — his 
dreams still there, and that nothing has gone but his sleep.” So 
is it with Frederick Robertson now. Life’s fevered, troubled 
sleepis over. The aspirations and longings after a Divine Beauty 
and Perfection which could never be realized here, and which, to 
the mass of men, were but as the vain dreams of an enthusiast, 
are to him at last Eternal Realities. The long-sought Ideal, to- 
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wards which, with tortured frame and bleeding spirit, he struggled 
so manfully, he has at length attained, and has passed from death 
unto life to be forever with Him whom he loved and served so 
faithfully. His work on earth is done, but of the grand and 
glorious work which there may yet remain for him to do in that 
world of infinite possibilities, and of the deep restfulness and 
calm of that work, we neither know nor can know; but we can 
think of no fitter words in which to bid farewell to Frederick 
Robertson than in the peculiarly appropriate lines of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’s beautiful “ Memorial Tribute” to Dr. Samuel 
Howe : — 
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“The rest that earth denied is thine, — 
Ah, is it rest ? we ask, 
Or, traced by knowledge more divine, 
Some larger, nobler task ? 


“ Had but those boundless fields of blue 
One darkened sphere like this ; 
But what has heaven for thee to do 
In realms of perfect bliss ? 


“No cloud to lift, no mind to clear, 
No rugged path to smooth, 
No struggling soul to help and cheer, 
No mortal grief to soothe ! 


“ Enough ; is there a world of love, 
No more we ask to know ; 
The hand will guide thy ways above 
That shaped thy task below.” 


Coulson Kernahan. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





IF MATERIAL, WHY MORTAL? 


“Papa, papa, why did he die?” sobbingly cried my little girl 
as she buried her pet squirrel. And this is but the questioning 
wail that has rung down through the ages, from countless thou- 
sands of older tongues and sadder hearts than hers, — why did 

"he die ? — yet no response has come. 

That other question, “ Shall he live again?” the anxious, hope- 

ful, fearful riddle at which humanity is ever guessing, seems 
solved to many an earnest soul who, by faith alone, cries “ Yes!” 
To many other just as truth-seeking minds the yes is but a wish, 
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a prayer, a hope. To yet another class of minds the answer can 
be but “no,” — brings it them the resignation of despair, or wel- 
come they their nirvana as a pleasant sleep. 

Taking the human race as a whole, it has, and probably always 
has had, a most earnest desire to be immortal. It has often been 
said that this desire is in itself one of the strongest proofs of its 
own fulfillment. However cogent this evidence may be, it can but 
be regarded as circumstantial. A stronger proof perhaps would 
be the unlikelihood of such seeming cruelty on the part of a 
Creator as would be shown by the creation of a mortal race, many 
of whose members are cut off almost ere they enter conscious life, 
and many others of which live on but to one unending round of 
toil and misery and pain. This, too, is only circumstantial evi- 
dence, — and the great riddle still goes on, challenging every new 
truth-seeker to attack it, but repulsing all alike. 

This question does not seriously trouble the unthinking herd. 
They believe in their heavens and their purgatories, their hells 
and their nirvanas, just as they happen to be born believing, and 
just as they happen to be taught to believe after they are born. 
Those men and women who think for themselves, however, may 
perhaps be fitly classed as either spiritists, agnostics, or materialists 
— in other words, as immortalists, don’t-know-anything-ists, or 
mortalists. The first know all (or a good deal) about spirit ; the 
second are serenely content to wait till they find out something ; 
the third know that there is no spirit. The first class are pre- 
sumably the happiest. They need no pity, and are only to be con- 
gratulated upon having been born with the kind of mind which 
can unquestionably feel the certainty of a happy immortality. 
Such people can hardly claim superior virtue for believing, as they 
were created with a capacity to believe; nor should they condemn 
those with whom such faith is an utter impossibility, — whose - 
minds are so constructed that they cannot know a thing unless it 
be demonstrated with the certainty of a proposition in geometry. 
The third class mentioned (to speak next of them) are certainly 
not to be felicitated upon a belief which condemns them to utter 
annihilation at any instant that a blind chance may decree to be the 
fitting one. They are, on the other hand, hardly to be pitied, for 
they seem as happy in their creed as do the immortals in theirs. 
Though frequently men of science, they fail to be scientific, by 
jumping at conclusions which are but assumptions; and acquire a 
superior knowledge only by knowing too much. 

To try to show that these materialists are but part-way scien- 
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tists, who stop satisfied with such facts as agree with their own 
preconceived creeds and fail to recognize certain glorious possibil- 
ities which other facts may point the way to, is the object of this 
article. It may here be said that it is not the wish of the writer 
to ventilate any theological views which he may hold; nor does 
he intend to promulgate any positive theory regarding the nature 
of spiritual life. He desires merely to point out certain scientific 
possibilities which to some minds may seem probabilities, and the 
consideration of which may be of comfort to some earnest, honest 
souls who can by no possible means accept any of the old faiths, 
yet who have left to them humanity’s common yearning for a life 
to come. These men and women belong to the second class above 
mentioned, the great and growing army of honest doubters. They 
wish to believe only what is true, but the stern facts (such of 
them as are facts) of modern science have unsettled many of their 
inherited beliefs, and have, so far, failed to provide acceptable 
substitutes. For these people only is suitable such consolation as 
may be derived from a somewhat spiritualized view of some phases 
of nature. This consolation the spiritists do not need and the 
materialists do not want. It may further be said, in explanation 
of what is to follow, that all reference to scriptural teachings has 
been purposely omitted, and an attempt has been made to view 
the subject from the standpoint of the engineer and the physicist 
only. 

Taking such a view, and reasoning from observed facts and 
phenomena, many men of a scientific cast of mind feel that they 
can but admit the truth of the proposition: (a) Jt is possible 
that there exists nothing but matter and motion. Such believers 
are possible materialists, and among them are many profound 
and conscientious thinkers. Those who go further, and say that 
there certainly exists nothing but matter and motion, are positively 
materialists, and are usually supposed to hold the belief that there 
can be no immortality, — that spirit is non-existent. 

These materialists are, in their way, just as narrow-minded and 
unscientific as are some of the extremists whom they condemn 
among the theologians. They seem incapable of taking a broad 
view of Nature, and judge her ways through the medium of their 
own little vision, forgetting that some of the wondrous processes 
hourly going on around them in organic life, or perhaps in the 
domains of chemistry or electricity merely, are as marvelous, 
and as difficult to understand, as would be the truth of the fol- 
lowing proposition: (0) Granted, that all things are but matter 
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and motion, it is possible for man’s existence to continue after 
death as an immortal spirit. 

Assuming, then, the truth of proposition a (without which as- 
sumption further argument would be unnecessary), let us seek for 
evidence in support of proposition 6, as the consolation desired in 
case the possibility implied in a should turn out to be a certainty. 
Some of this evidence it is hoped the earnest student of nature 
may find in what follows,— it being remembered that for the 
sake of the argument do we assume the truth of the vital claim 
of materialism, — the existence of naught but matter and motion. 

The objection offered by many materialists to any such possi- 
bility as the one under consideration is: that the visible matter of 
which the brain and nerves (wherein, by common consent, we all 
localize the mind) is composed is evidently disintegrated after 
death, and enters into new chemical forms, — or perhaps even into 
the brains of other individuals. The answer to this is, in the first 
place, that (c) the matter which we see in the dead brain may not 
be all of the matter which belonged to the matter-motion of the 
mind formerly seated therein, and may be its non-essential part 
only. In the second place, (d) the motion part of mind may, after 
the brain is dead, be acting partly or wholly upon other matter, 
in other forms, and yet retain its individuality. The truth of 
these two propositions might have been hardly conceivable a cen- 
tury ago, but the marvelous scientific discoveries of a few decades 
past have furnished numerous analogies which act as hints to fur- 
ther thought, and help to enlarge our conceptive powers, so to 
speak, in a remarkable degree. A few of these hints are, some- 
what disconnectedly, given in the succeeding paragraphs. 

We know but little of the relation of mind to brain, and that 
little consists chiefly of the fact that the gray matter, forming the 
outer, convoluted part of the organ, receives and in some way 
stores up or records the sensations which are telegraphed to it, as 
it were, by the nerves and by the filaments of white substance 
which form the interior of the brain. Whether this recording is 
done by permanently changing the shape of certain particles of 
the matter, as in the tin-foil of the phonograph ; or whether a set 
of special permanent motions are established which can at any 
time be “thrown into gear” again, so to speak, with the nerve 
fibres, to repeat the sensation; or whether there are a set of 
chemical changes made, as upon the paper ribbon of the Bain tele- 
graph, or the plate of the photograph ; or what else may happen, 
we do not know. We do know that a great many of the sen- 
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sations experienced through life are stored up, and there is a 
strong probability that all of them are, because great numbers 
may be reproduced, and we cannot say of any particular one that 
it will not be recalled by a proper association of ideas. This 
process constitutes education and memory, and is the means of all 
knowledge and consciousness. A crude illustration of this action 
is found in the working of the phonograph, where the sound- 
waves, in infinite variety of combination, are transmitted by the 
air to the instrument, there recorded permanently upon the tin- 
foil, and afterwards reproduced as often as desired and retrans- 
mitted upon air-waves to where they are wanted by some listening 
ear. A more striking analogy would be found by taking that to- 
be-invented instrument of the future, a transmitting-phonograph 
or recording-telephone, or “ telephonograph,” as it might, perhaps, 
better be called. The gray matter of the brain would here be 
represented by the tin-foil (or the enormously better recording 
material that will probably be substituted for it, when the pho- 
nograph shall cease to be but a horrible toy and shall develop into 
a form more worthy of one of the greatest and most original in- 
ventions of this or any other century), while the connecting nerve 
filaments would be represented by the telephonic wires to and 
from the distant points communicated with. The electric current 
would, of course, represent the “ nervous-fluid,” whatever that 
may be. 

Carrying on the analogy of the phonograph, an illustration may 
be made of the idea expressed in proposition c, by supposing a 
sheet of thick paper to be used instead of tin-foil whereon to em- 
boss the minute indentations representing the sound vibrations. 
Suppose this paper to be carefully burned so as to leave a film 
of ash, such as we have all seen in the fireplace after burning a 
piece of newspaper, the printed words thereon still being plainly 
legible. This film would have upon it the original phonographic 
record, and yet it would not be the visible material on which this 
record was embossed. It would be but a part, and a very small 
part, of that material, and, apparently, the most delicate and 
ethereal portion, — though of course, chemically speaking, really 
the most earthy. It would be easy to imagine a sheet of ma- 
terial thus embossed, of such a nature that the outer part, con- 
stituting the principal bulk, would fall off in visible dead ashes, 
whilst the film containing the record would be so thin and light as 
to float almost invisibly away upon a breath of air. And here 
the suggestive thought comes in that its visibility or invisibility 
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would depend, after all, upon the kind of eyes that looked for it, 
—and in how dim a light they gazed, for we mortals see some 
things but as “ through a glass, darkly,” the Scriptures tell us. 
We have in the above illustration a rough analogy with the idea 
expressed in proposition c, of the actual preservation of a portion, 
perhaps almost infinitely small, of the material of the brain, — 
enough, however, to contain the mysterious record which we call 
consciousness, and memory, and knowledge. Who can say that 
this is absolutely impossible, in the light of what we already know 
about the various states of matter, and more especially in the dark- 
ness of what we don’t know? 

Our forefathers knew of the solid state of some things and the 
liquid state of others ; and presently they found that air and other 
gases were things. Then came the discovery that one state might 
sometimes be changed into one or perhaps two of the other states, 
— that wax would melt, and that water would freeze or boil. Now 
we know with reasonable certainty that any substance may exist 
in any one of the three states; and the brilliant experiments of 
Professor Crookes and others, in radiometry, are giving us glimpses 
into the border-land of a possible fourth state of matter. What 
other states there still may be beyond, we as yet have no concep- 
tion. Neither can we conceive of the characteristics peculiar to 
these possible undiscovered states, and although we might suppose 
a series of increasingly ethereal conditions to be less and less capa- 
ble of retaining any kind of permanent impressions, or cycles of 
specialized motions (just as is a gas less capable than a liquid or 
a liquid than a solid), yet we cannot feel sure. This is especially 
so in a time when the hypothetical luminiferous ether itself is 
thought by some eminent philosophers to be only matter in a 
condition wholly different from anything with which our senses are 
familiar, and in some respects even more like a solid than a gas, 
although lying at the outer boundaries of imponderability and 
tenuity. Such remarkable qualities as are attributed to it by Sir 
William Thomson, in his vortex-atom theory, where it is supposed 
to be a sort of jelly-like solid, incompressible and perfectly fric- 
tionless, are suggestive, if nothing more. While still considering 
proposition c, it may be well to answer a possible criticism to the 
effect that an exceedingly minute portion of matter could hardly 
contain all that is stored up in a human mind, by asking how it 
is that the nucleus of a certain microscopic germ may hold within 
itself all that by heredity can come to an individual, in mind and 
body, — special talents, capacities for good and evil, a hundred 
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peculiarities of temperament and face and voice. And too, this 
same germ enshrouds all that goes to make the difference between 
a Newton or a Shakespeare, and the snake or toad which may be 
the product of some certain other like appearing germ. 

Should there, however, be no truth in the above hypothesis (c), 
we have perhaps more probability in proposition d, wherein the 
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motion part of brain-action is supposed to continue with new 
matter to act upon. This does not seem so absurd when we con- 
sider its analogy with a phonograph record-sheet, which should be 
made of a substance that would petrify so that all its original 
constituent matter would disappear and be replaced by new and 
more permanent material, while its shape would remain unchanged 
in every detail. Another illustration of this idea may be found 
in the well-known fact of the transposition of matter in living 
organisms, even our own bodies, and the total substitution of new 
material every few months without any change of form. This 
transposition takes place slowly in the cases known to us, where 
solids and liquids are concerned, but we know of no reason why it 
should not occur very rapidly, at the death of the brain, with some 
higher form of matter as its subject. 

The above illustrations are adapted more particularly to the idea 
of the brain records being a matter of shape, which somehow (per- 
haps in a manner analogous to the phonographic action) reproduces 
at the proper time the necessary motion to be sent into the nerve- 
fibres. The whole thing may be easier of conception, however, if 
we regard it all as a question of continuous special motions, and 
the material substance involved as merely a medium of the mo- 
tion. A third idea was mentioned (see page 266) in connec- 
tion with brain records, namely: chemical action. This it is 
hardly worth while to consider separately, in these days when 
even chemical action seems as if it might be but a question of 
dynamics ; and when we are beginning to call upon atoms and 
molecules (whatever such may be) to wheel into line under the 
command of the mechanical engineer. 

Whether, then, this assumed continuity of individual brain 
action goes on with new matter as a medium, or whether it be a 
part of the old, does not signify. The probabilities would seem 
to be in favor of its being an ever-changing one, just as is the 
substance of our earthly bodies. In any case we are met with the 
grand and pregnant possibility that the universe teems with spirit- 
life which is but the logical continuance in a higher state of that 
which was born and nurtured here in a lower; that finer and 
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more delicate forms of matter are as capable of caring for and 
localizing the wondrous set of motions called a “ mind,” as are 
the few ounces of brain-cells that a chemist may reduce in an 
hour to common earths and gases; that such a development from 
little beginnings to great endings as is a human soul, with its glori- 
ous capabilities and its infinite aspirations, can find as fit a home 
in a higher state of matter as in its lowly earth-born domicile, 
whose crude and faulty construction protects not its divinely 
formed inmate from being snuffed out like a flame at the touch of 
disease or accident. 

In accordance with the law of recompenses which seems to pre- 
vail largely throughout nature, the very enlightenment of the 
present age, which has begun to cast doubt upon and weaken the 
steadfastness of many comforting old beliefs, has given us some 
hints toward a knowledge of the luminiferous ether, and has 
shown us that the universe must be full of media, which are capa- 
ble of maintaining and transmitting forms of energy transcendent 
in their delicacy or sublime in their immensity. 

If, as will be explained more at length in succeeding pages, cer- 
tain of these media can easily keep records of all the disturbances 
in their substance which we term sights and sounds, each perfectly 
individualized though interpenetrating the others, nothing too un- 
important for notice, though it be but “a sparrow’s fall,” does it 
not seem, by an ordinary process of analogical reasoning, to be 
more than possible — even probable — that the sets of movements 
which constitute the phenomena of mind are also taken care of? 
Why should these, the most important of all, and the ones upon 
which depends the value of all the rest, be neglected? I say the 
value of all the rest, because we can conceive of no value or pur- 
pose in the creation and continuance of the universe without in- 
telligences to observe, appreciate, and enjoy. And surely the 
grandeur of creation would be sadly wasted on us (and on such as 
we in other worlds) were our existence limited to the stunted, un- 
certain, and abbreviated condition which we call mortality. 

That matter is capable of an infinite variety of motions, its 
particles acting and reacting upon one another throughout the 
universe, seems to be an accepted fact. Just as the ripples flow 
outward from the pebble thrown into the sea, to a distance we 
cannot estimate, and perhaps “go on forever,” even so flow on 
the sound-waves from every tone of nature’s organ, — and who 
shall say when and where they absolutely cease? And if our hol- 
low ball of air should fail them, by proving to have a definite 
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outer limit, and the outlying ether should take them up, it would 
surely be no more strange than the fact that such waves can be 
transferred to the piece of twine in a “lover’s telephone.” Indeed, 
to use the beautiful words of Professor Jevons, “ our whole atmos- 
phere” (and the firmament beyond, I would add) “may be one 
vast library, on whose pages are forever written all that man has 
ever said or even whispered. There, in their mutable but unerring 
characters, mixed with the earliest as well as the latest sighs of 
mortality, stand forever recorded vows unredeemed, promises un- 
fulfilled, perpetuating in the united movements of each particle 
the testimony of man’s changeful will.” An analogous fancy in 
regard to light-rays may, I think, be found somewhere in Dr. 
Dick’s works, though I do not remember in which, or even if it 
be original with him. He speaks of the probability of all events 
which have ever occurred upon the earth being now actually visi- 
ble at some place in the universe,— just where, depending of 
course upon when the event happened, and upon how fast have 
traveled the particular set of light-waves which once made it visi- 
ble here. The only conditions, therefore, which are necessary for 
the grand panorama of the world’s history to be shown to a sen- 
tient being, while it is actually happening, is that he shall have 
a sufficiently delicate eyesight, and shall be able to fly through 
space somewhat faster than does light, that he may catch up, so 
to speak, with any event that he desires to witness. A specula- 
tion of a similar character may, if I remember rightly, be found 
in one of General Mitchell’s astronomical lectures. That these 
startling fancies may be sober facts; that all space may be one 
great phonograph and one great photograph, wherein has been 
and shall be forever recorded the history of the universe, is no 
more inherently unbelievable to the student of science than are a 
thousand phenomena which are daily going on before his eyes. 

If, then, when Newton’s apple fell, the earth rose to meet it, just 
its own share of the distance, and every moon and star responded 
to the disturbance ; if, as would seem to be the case, each atom in 
the universe is acting upon or influencing in some way every other 
atom, by sound-waves, or heat-waves, or light-waves (visible or 
actinic), by waves of electricity, by magnetism, by gravitation, by 
a hundred other mysterious forms of energy which we have not yet 
learned about ; if this influence of matter upon matter is, in kind, 
independent of its quantity, however minute, and its distance 
apart, however vast; if this action has gone and can go on through 
all time, however infinitely long; if it is all-permeating and can 
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go on over and through other trains of action, as ripple rises over 
billow, as in multiplex telegraphy message crosses over message, 
each maintaining its individuality intact; if, furthermore, all these 
actions can be infinitely vast or infinitely delicate ; — then why 
should not the wondrous and complicated train of motions which 
we suppose to constitute a human mind, create upon some form of 
matter, within or around the brain which is their mortal seat, an 
influence as subtle or subtler than themselves? And why should 
not this new train of action have, in its turn, a power to grow and 
develop to infinity, free from the trammels of its earth-born par- 
entage? And why should not this entity be called an immortal 
spirit ? 

If the proposition that matter can be spirit, and spirit is but 
matter, were more than an hypothesis, and if the time had yet 
come for its demonstration, it is difficult to see why the theologian 
should be stricken with horror thereat. The conventional theo- 
logian undoubtedly would be so stricken, just as he was when 
Galileo’s mighty arm revolved the earth (against his mandate) 
and sent him whirling with it, out from his ancient matrix, until 
he struck the rocks of modern Geology (fossil meeting fossils), 
when the new and greater horror overpowered the lesser till it in 
turn dwindled to a rudiment in its struggle for existence with the 
greatest horror of all, Evolution. And yet, no more than in the 
proved facts of Astronomy and Geology, or the probabilities of 
the Development theory, is there aught in the possibilities of what 
we may term Spiritual-Materialism to conflict with the great truths 
of morality and religion ; with a pure life and the Christian’s hope- 
ful death; with the existence of a happy Heaven and the ever- 
presence of a loving God. 

If we search for the difference between our theologians’ tra- 
ditional spirit-spirit and our hypothetical matter-spirit, we shall 
find it to be in name only, as far as character and attributes are 
concerned ; but the latter has the merit of being conceivable and 
capable of being reasoned about, while his is but an abstraction — 
at least it seems so to the class of minds for whose edification 
these pages are prepared. These earnest souls are living interro- 
gation-points, seeking always to penetrate the arcana of Nature 
and of Fate. Perchance to them mostly, rather than to the 
Spiritists on the one hand, or the Materialists on the other, must 
we look for the gradual evolution of those facts which, all in good 
time, will make so sure and easy the reconciliation between Re- 
ligion and Science. These men are asking such questions as 
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those we have here discussed, and, looking at the mighty enginery 
of their Creator with a reverence impossible to the mere material- 
ist, they would further ask: Why, in the light of this truth-find- 
ing nineteenth century, should we continue to degrade matter as 
but “of earth, earthy”? What but the action of motion upon 
matter are all the sounds and sights that stir our emotions and 
rouse our souls to highest pitch of sorrow or of joy? Does it not, 
indeed, almost deify matter to us to know that by certain purely 
mechanical peculiarities of its arrangement and movement we 
have the sunlight or the shade ; the painted glories of the evening 
sky or the darkness of a midnight storm; the smile of love or 
scowl of hate; pictured faces of dear ones in the photograph or 
their voices over wires from far away; the roar of thunder or the 
cricket’s chirp ; the din of battle, with its shrieks of pain, or the 
heaven-born cadences of a Nilsson or a Malibran? And do we 
not know that these things, and all the other wondrous work 
going on among the elements, in the domains of physics and 
chemistry, of crystallography, of plant-life and sentient organic 
life, in the realms of astronomic space, where a great world may 
be ages in whirling about its orbit, or where the ether atoms may 
propel radiant energy by traversing their little paths eight hundred 
trillions of times in a single second, are only the changes that the 
chimes of God are ringing upon that which we call matter? 
Being certain, furthermore, that matter is the vehicle and agent of 
all our consciousness, and that only through it as a tool do we 
feel or know or act or think; that here in our earthly life it is the 
medium of hope and joy, of conscience and of love; that its 
capabilities are so vast and yet so delicate ; — shall we, can we, 
positively say that the matter which has so well served us 
here shall fail us when “the silver cord be loosed, or the golden 
bowl be broken,” — when the heart shall cease to beat and the 
busy brain to throb? Knowing all the brilliant, but as yet dimly 
revealed, possibilities which we can even now catch glimpses of as 
we stand on the border -land of science, can we do less than seek 
consolation for those whose faith reaches but to the conceivable, 
with the ever-recurring question, and the answer attempted in 
these pages, Jf material, why mortal ? 
Oberlin Smith. 


BripGeton, NEw JERSEY. 


Nore.— Since the above article was prepared the writer has happened to 
see, for the first time, a copy of that rather remarkable book, “The Unseen 
Universe,” published some eight or ten years ago, and better known in England 
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than America, the American edition having, indeed, been for some time out of 
print. Its gifted authors take the same general ground as has this writer, 
regarding the potency of matter to include spirit, but their treatment of the 
subject is different enough not to tempt him to cry out, with Sydney Smith, 
against “ those confounded ancients who were always stealing our ideas.” The 
general conception of all this is, of course, nothing new, many writers having 
speculated upon the influence of brain-action upon other matter never being 
wholly lost, any more than is that of any other material phenomenon. 

The authors in question, however, have gone more deeply into the subject, 
although their startling and ingenious hypothesis of spirit-life existing in a 
dual universe, which is, in a sense, the complement of this, and in which a train 
of motions are set up (through the ethereal medium between) by the move- 
ments taking place here, making our spirits contemporary duplicates of our 
minds, as it were, does not seem to the writer so plausible as the idea expressed 
in these pages of continuity of existence merely —the spirit succeeding the 
mind after the death of the body. Neither does their view of the probable 
final extinction of the visible universe appear as tenable as one which would 
allow for an infinite number of new sidereal systems to grow and disappear, 
during and throughout an in/inity of time and space. 





MISSIONARY PROBLEMS IN INDIA. 


I. MISSION CO-OPERATION. 


No such cases of organized union of different mission societies 
can be found in India as in Japan, or at Amoy, China. On the 
other hand, there has been no division or bitterness here like what 
has been occasioned in China by the different terms applied to 
God, and by questions of method. 

Apart from a few organizations of parasitic disposition, which 
are apt to disregard all settled boundaries, and intrude on any 
territory no matter by whom or how well occupied, the field_of 
most societies is pretty clearly defined and generally respected. 
The Irish Presbyterians, for instance, occupy Rajputana, the 
American Methodists Oudh and Rohileund, the American Pres- 
byterians labor in the Punjab side by side, and on most friendly 
terms with the Church Missionary Society, while the American 
United Presbyterians, alike in Egypt and in the Punjab north of 
Lahore, are fortunate in being almost without competitors. 

In the south, the Lutheran Missionary Society in Trevancore 
and the Church Missionary Society in Tinnevelly amiably divide 
the end of the Cape. The bounds of the Madura Mission of the 
American Board have been settled by agreement with the Society 
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for the Propagation of the Gospel, each giving up a portion of its 
field and its congregations to the other. 

These are but instances of what frequently occurs throughout 
the country. The most general complaints are made against the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the Lutherans, and the 
Salvation Army, the latter of whom have developed a harmful 
tendency to make their headquarters in some of the most Chris- 
tianized of the heathen communities, and to proselyte among those 
already converted. But outside of the great cities, principles of 
comity and economy generally prevail, even when, as must often 
happen, several societies. are found working side by side. 

In Madras, Calcutta, and Bombay, the three Presidency cities, 
as well as in some other places, there are monthly Mission Con- 
federacies at which members of nearly all missions are wont to 
gather for fraternal intercourse and discussion. And the great 
Mission Conferences, whether of a section such as the Punjab 
or South India, or of the whole country, held decennially, — the 
last being in 1883, at Calcutta, — have done much to prove to the 
heathen world that Protestants are really united in spirit and in 
aim. 

In any further movement toward organic union among missions 
of the same denominational family, the Presbyterians are here, as 
well as elsewhere, the leaders. For several years these bodies, 
comprising the Dutch Reformed, the American, the Scotch, and 
the Irish Presbyterians, have met in a general alliance, seeking to 
do the same for India which has already been accomplished in 
their case for Japan. 

At their last meeting, held in Bombay in December, committees 
were appointed in each mission to press forward the work of union, 
and it was decided to publish a Presbyterian periodical, of which 
the present editor of the “ Indian Evangelical Review ” should 
have charge. 

It has been objected to the proposed plan of union that it in- 
volves for the missionary, membership in two Presbyteries, one on 
the field, the other at home, to the latter of which alone he is 
amenable, and that this is un-Presbyterian. But here is just one 
of the cases where the church must decide whether Christ or sect 
is of more account ; whether denominational precedent shall ham- 
per the progress of the Kingdom, or whether new precedents shall 
be made for new conditions. It remains yet to be shown that 
membership in a Home Presbytery is important for a missionary 
who can belong to one on the field. And if that were established, 
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the examples of Japan and Amoy are quite sufficient for pre- 
cedent and guidance. 

Nowhere are the evils of sectarianism so apparent as in great 
heathen cities, where missions crowd, compete, and sometimes con- 
flict with one another ; where the heathen fancy the divisions even 
wider than they are; where native Christians sigh for the unity 
of one national church, and groan under the burdens imposed on 
them by historical, doctrinal, local, or personal differences, alien to 
their thoughts and habits. 

Beautiful as is the dream of a National Indian Church, which 
some cherish, its realization seems quite improbable, or, if that 
were accomplished, its continuance impossible among a people 
so separable as those of India. But the burden of their own 
natural and inevitable differences is quite sufficient without the 
added load of such distinctions as that between the Established 
and the Free Church of Scotland, the Baptists and Pzdobaptists, 
the Methodists, Presbyterians, and Congregationalists, or the 
Lutheran and the Reformed Churches. 

It is difficult and painful to express my disappointment with 
most features of mission operations in the Presidency cities of 
India. The educational work, indeed, is excellent ; in some cases, 
unequalled. The Christian College in Madras, at the head of 
which is Dr. Miller of the Scotch Presbyterian Church, may well 
rank as the best institution of learning in India. 

But other forms of work languish. Not only that: in many 
cases the fat school-kine have swallowed up the lean evangelistic- 
kine, and there is an actual famine of God’s preached Word for 
the heathen. One great reason for this neglect of important 
branches of work, one explanation of the weakness or restlessness 
of the native churches in these cities, and of the fact that in the 
three where so many societies concentrate there is but one native 
church which is strictly self-supporting, — the Congregational 
Church in Bombay, —is to be found in the rivalries and confu- 
sions of sectarianism. 

Each mission clings to its own converts. Each mission com- 
petes with others in its bid for the services of the best native 
helpers, wherever found. Each mission insists that its helpers be 
members in its own churches, and looks with jealous eye on new 
unsectarian organizations. Thus struggling, separated communities 
of native Christians are supported in isolation, weakness, depend- 
ence and sectarianism, unable to support themselves, often unwill- 
ing to make the attempt, yet claiming the services of a well-trained, 
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high-priced pastor, and dominated over by the missionary or the 
mission. 

I do not say that these things always occur, but there is a gen- 
eral tendency towards them. Let several of such weakling, para- 
sitic churches be united into one church, it could soon be made 
strong, self-supporting, and self-propagating. As it is now, those 
of the native Christians who do not simply acquiesce in the 
stunted, dependent condition of these city churches, grow restless, 
grow, perhaps, antagonistic to the missionaries, and are in danger, 
in their search after liberty, of degenerating into license and dis- 
order. 

I found a number in Madras who were discussing with greatest 
interest certain steps already taken towards the formation of a 
national church, independent of all foreigners. But I found, too, 
that the movement was distrusted, sometimes antagonized, by mis- 
sionaries, who said, “ You are stealing our men.” Under such cir- 
cumstances, neither the union movement nor the mission churches 
can prosper. 

In Calcutta, matters are still worse. The Bengali Christians 
have able and fluent leaders among them, some of whom show 
their sincerity by great labors and self-denial. Several are suc- 
cessful lawyers or government officials, who devote their spare time 
to gospel work, or even take charge of some church. One of 
these laymen has just been ordained to the preaching office by the 
Presbytery of the Scotch Free Church Mission. 

These independent Bengali Christians have organized a Union 
Conference of all native Christians, and one or two small congre- 
gations meet under their charge. I spent an evening in confer- 
ence with fifteen or twenty of these men at the house of Mr. 
Thorne, editor of the “Indian Herald,” the organ of this move- 
ment. 

How delightful this union of different minds! How keen their 
discernment of the points at issue! How hopeful for the church! 
They were men of sincerity and ability, representing as many as 
six or eight different mission societies, in whose employment the 
greater part of them were laboring. 

The most advanced among them have already come inio col- 
lision with the majority of the missionaries through their claim 
that in the present state of things greater liberty must be given 
to laymen, and that the administration of the sacraments should 
be allowed them. “If laymen are at liberty to preach the Word,” 
they say, “ why should they not also baptize and administer the 
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Lord’s Supper? Surely the Word is greater than the Sacraments, 
and the right to do the greater involves the less.” 

Accordingly, a few months ago they made a test of lay-baptism, 
which was performed by one of their number in one of the 
churches of Calcutta. The case was brought up for trial before 
the Presbytery of the Free Church of Scotland, and ably argued 
on both sides, but has not yet received its final settlement. A 
state of tension, however, exists between the missionaries and the 
native Christians, which can but be harmful. 

I found a few of the older missionaries, such as Mr. H. S. 
McDonald, editor of the “ Indian Evangelical Review,” and Dr. 
Bauman of the Church Missionary Society, who, in the main, sym- 
pathize with the aims and endeavors of these men who believe that 
it is only the narrowness and rigidity of some missions which have 
driven them into antagonisms and extremes. In Lucknow, Ram 
Chandra Bhose, well known in America, while regretting certain 
steps of his brethren, assured me of his sympathy with them and 
his belief in authorized lay-administration of the sacraments. It is 
perfectly plain that some change in these city missions is needed 
before these great centres can become centres of Christianity. It 
is likewise plain that we can neither expect nor desire to stereotype 
and perpetuate in the Eastern Church divisions which have origi- 
nated solely in incidents of Western history and peculiarities of 
Western thought. The selfish desire of any Mission or Mission 
Board to keep its work intact and not to be swallowed up in a 
great union movement should be rebuked by Christians of every 
denomination, and the dangers of disorder and license should be 
checked by earnest sympathy with the aspirations of the native 
Christians on one side, and by earnest codperation between all 
mission bodies on the other. 

The strongest opposition to union of Christian work on the 
mission field comes as a rule from the Boards and churches at 
home. It would seem as if they felt that the work done through 
their instrumentality belonged to them, and that it was for them 
to say whether their work should be united with that of others, or 
kept separate and distinct. The church that seeks its own glory 
on the mission field and dims its Master’s glory by hindering 
that unity which He declared should be the great argument to 
convince the world of his divine mission, — however it may gain 
in its own eyes and in human estimation, such a church can cer- 


tainly not expect to be crowned with tokens of the Master’s ap- 
proval. 
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“‘ He that findeth his life shall lose it.” The church that glori- 
fieth itself shall lose divine glory. The hope of the union of the 
Church throughout the world, lies on the mission field. 

Both the problems and the trials of mission work are found by 
one who studies them on the spot to be fully as great as he may 
have imagined them when at home. But they are usually of a 
very different character. 

The trials require more of simple patience and hopefulness 
than of the more brilliant traits of heroism which are sometimes 
suggested by a romantic view of missions. And many of the 
problems are such as those living in a Christian New England 
community could hardly conceive of as problematical. 

It may serve to bring some into a more truly sympathetic and 
living interest in missions, if they can know a few of the actual 
problems with which our representatives in the field are obliged 
to contend. That they are problems implies both that they are 
difficult of settlement, and that they are either not yet satisfacto- 
rily settled, or are settled differently by different men. 

All that I shall attempt will be to state the problems, indicate 
the difficulties, and suggest what seems the wiser opinion held by 
those who have the best right to be heard. If in this way some 


of the shifting currents or conflicting tides of the foreign field 
can be made plain at home, my purpose will be fulfilled. 


Il. WHAT SHALL BE THE TREATMENT OF CONVERTED POLYGA- 
MISTS ? 


At the first glance, and as viewed from the home field, the an- 
swer to this question seems easy enough: “ Let all wives but one 
be dismissed with proper provision, and let that one be the first 
wife.” 

As a matter of fact, however, the decision of this matter in 
India is very difficult. How if the second wife be the only mother 
of children ? — taken, in fact, because there were no children by 
the first, — taken, too, perhaps, at the solicitation, or with the full 
consent of the first wife. How if the husband is unable to make 
proper provision for his wives when separated from him ? 

When these questions have been answered, there still remain 
certain facts to be disposed of. According to Hindu law, both 
of these women are legally and properly married to the husband. 
From this point of view, to dismiss one of them is to do hera 
great wrong and an injury, especially if both are equally disposed 
to cling to the husband after his conversion. If sent home she is 
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disgraced in the eyes of her own people, and may be pushed along 
the path of ruin. 

Shall a missionary advise the husband who comes to him for 
instruction on this point to inflict such a hardship and injury on 
one who in all good faith has joined herself to him for life? But 
if he does not counsel separation, how shall he treat the case? 
Shall he baptize him or them and thus seem to lend the sanction 
of the church to polygamy? Or shall he, on the other hand, de- 
prive those who, through no fault of their own, are in an abnormal 
relation, of the help and ministrations of the church? Is the man 
any worse than the Father of the Faithful? 

This problem at once raises a host of other questions, such as 
that of the relation of the Bible to polygamy and divorce and the 
Bible method of righting wrongs. Points which seem perfectly 
clear to us at home, simply because they are never raised, are 
often very hard of settlement when practically considered. 

The opinion of missionaries on this subject is much divided, 
and the matter has been discussed at various conferences. An 
excellent statement of both sides of the question is made in the 
“Indian Evangelical Review” of April, 1886, by Rev. J. J. 
Lucas, who has taken pains to inform himself of the opinions of 
many leading missionaries. My own impression, formed from 
conversation with a large number, is that a majority of the mis- 
sionaries in India, especially of those longest in the field, would de- 
cline to advise a man to dismiss one of two wives, and that many 
of them would baptize him, in that state, while protesting against 
polygamy as unchristian. 

In one of the country congregations of the Madura Mission, I 
saw a man with his second wife and child, and near them his first 
wife, whom he had dismissed before his baptism, with full provis- 
ion for her wants. Here, however, the case had been compara- 
tively easy of decision, by the fact that he had never been properly 
married to the first wife, even according to Hindu law. 

The Madura Mission not long ago decided to baptize converted 
polygamists who had acted in ignorance of Christian ideas, in 
cases where there was no way of separation without injustice. Of 
this decision the American Board has expressed its disapproval. 
But Mr. Jones, of that mission, avows the belief that the policy 
of refusing baptism to such candidates must in time be reversed. 

I cannot better represent the state of feeling than by making 
some extracts from opinions published by Mr. Lucas, in the arti- 
cle to which I have referred. 
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To more than sixty representatives of different missions, Mr. 
Lucas sent the question: ‘“ Would you, under any circumstances, 
baptize a convert with more than one wife, allowing him to retain 
his wives? ” 

From the great majority there came back an answer in the 
affirmative. Some of these have baptized such converts; others 
have been deterred only by the rules of their societies. 

Here is one case. A man professing to be a Christian re- 
quested baptism. He was deemed worthy to be received into the 
church. He had, however, two wives. . His first wife, then an old 
woman, had no children. She, I believe, had urged her husband 
to take a second wife. By this last marriage he had five or six 
children. The first wife seemed as fond of the children as their 
own mother. Which of these wives, then, should he put away? 
We did not require him to dismiss either of them. 

From Rev. Dr. Bissell, of Ahmednagar, Mr. Lucas quotes: “I 
have often met with cases of candidates for baptism who had two 
wives. In the early part of my missionary life I should have said 
to such men, ‘ You must put away one of your wives before I 
can baptize you.’ Afterwards I learned the difficulties which en- 
compass the question. Both of the women were legal wives, and 
there was no law of divorce. The putting away would, therefore, 
be an enforced separation, the separated wife being still a legal 
wife. Then it generally appeared that the second wife was the 
mother of the children, while the first had none. 

“The reason for taking a second wife is, in the majority of 
cases, because the first wife is barren, or her children are girls, or 
they have died in childhood. In view of these difficulties, I began 
to doubt whether I had a right to insist that a man should send 
away his second wife and all his children as a condition of bap- 
tism. . . . To do this would be in effect a refusal to receive him 
to the Church. . . . I have in two instances baptized men with 
two wives, doing this with instructions as to the nature of this 
relation, and what is required by the teaching of Christ, so that it 
is understood that we only allow it under protest.” 

Mr. Lucas himself opposes baptism in such a case, because of 
the apparent sanction given to polygamy, the temptation laid in 
the way of inquirers, the formation of two classes of Christians 
within the church, and the injury done to the church itself. Yet 
he would not ask the husband to put away either wife, but would 
say, “ Wait. Your first outward step towards Christ must not be 
marred by a cruel wrong and flagrant injustice. Wait, holding 
fast your faith, and time will bring a change.” 
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Yet, as Mr. Lucas admits, the majority of missionaries, if left 
free to act, would go further than this, though leaving much to be 
determined by the circumstances of each case. I have myself 
been assured by old missionaries that their opinions in this regard 
had been changed by long experience on the field. 

My own purpose is gained in simply stating the problem, thus 
giving a view of some of the difficulties attaching to any settle- 
ment that may be proposed. 


III. WHO SHALL BE EMPLOYED AS TEACHERS IN MISSION SCHOOLS ? 


Christians are few, Hindus are hostile or indifferent. Some of 
the first Hindu teachers pledged themselves secretly to undermine 
the work of their employers. The hostility is, perhaps, less to-day, 
and Hindu teachers are carefully supervised, yet my own experi- 
ence has taught me the danger of having Hindu teachers. 

I was once obliged in addressing a school of boys and girls 
in Bombay, to use a Hindu teacher as interpreter. I noticed 
that he found some difficulty in comprehending or rendering cer- 
tain words to which I attached emphasis, but which had occurred 
before. When I had concluded, after having spoken of the evils 
of idolatry, of the position of women, and of the work each mem- 
ber of the school should undertake in opposing these evils, I was 
surprised to learn what comments my interpreter had made. To 
my words about idolatry he had added the remark that these were 
the sentiments of the speaker, but that they were not his own. 
The lady who is the efficient head of the school at once said em- 
phatically that they were the sentiments of the mission, and should 
be those of the scholars. 

I followed her, telling my interpreter, in presence of the school, 
that had I remembered that he was a Hindu, I should not have 
asked him to interpret such words as I had used, because, however 
correct his rendering might be linguistically, he could not repro- 
duce them from his heart, and they must depend for their effect 
upon that. 

It so happened that the school was composed almost wholly of 
the children of Christian parents, and I learned that afterwards 
he was severely rebuked by other teachers and members of the 
school. In the end, the incident perhaps did more good than 
harm, but it serves to illustrate the danger of employing as teach- 
ers those who either cannot comprehend, or will, in heart at least, 
oppose the very things for which the school exists, and whose in- 


fluence with their Hindu pupils may often be stronger than that 
of the missionaries. 
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Still the fact remains, that if none but Christian teachers were 
employed, many schools must close entirely or in part, while the 
instructions actually given would often be far less efficient than 
now. The practice obtains, therefore, of securing at least a 
Christian head master or mistress, and Christians also for religious 
instruction, while other positions are filled with Christians as fast 
as possible. 

It is supposed that a Hindu or a Mohammedan, secretly, per- 
haps, inclined to Christianity, will not do much harm while teach- 
ing mathematics or the languages from text-books chosen by the 
mission. It frequently happens, indeed, that the heathen teacher 
is himself converted while connected with the school. A Mo- 
hammedan boy in a school in Bombay came recently under the 
favorable notice of a government inspector, who in commending 
him expressed his purpose to find a place for him to teach. The 
boy left the school and was not seen there again. On being ques- 
tioned as to the cause of his leaving, he said that he was afraid he 
should be made a teacher, and if he became a teacher, that meant 
becoming a Christian. 

Still, 1 cannot persuade myself that the heathen teacher is not 
often an enemy in the camp and a great evil, even if a necessary 
and circumscribed one. It is gratifying, however, to find that 
the number of Christian teachers is constantly increasing, while 
that of non-Christians is as constantly decreasing. In 1871, of 
four thousand two hundred and one native male teachers in the 
mission schools, two thousand two hundred and six were Hindus 
or Mohammedans. In 1887, of five thousand nine hundred and 
forty-three, but two thousand four hundred and sixty-two were 
non-Christians. A much greater reduction may be expected dur- 
ing the present decade. 

In support of the employment of non-Christian teachers is 
quoted Luther’s saying, “ Where we cannot plough with horses, 
we must plough with asses.” But he would hardly have added, 
“And where we cannot plough with asses, let us plough with 
wolves,” even though arrayed in sheep’s clothing. 

At present, however, the employment of possible wolves or 
foxes among the Hindu teachers seems inevitable. None under- 
stand this so well as the missionaries, and none will so rejoice 
when an abundance of competent Christian teachers can be found. 
To that end, nothing can serve better than the Normal schools in 
charge of the Society for Vernacular Christian Education. In 
its excellent institutions which I visited in Dindigul, in South 
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India, and in Ahmednagar, in West India, it receives to be trained 
as teachers Christian young men sent by any mission. And to 
the missions of the American Board it has furnished many of the 
best teachers in their employ. One of the greatest needs of India 
is devoted, well-trained Christian teachers, and anything which can 
increase their number is worthy of all the aid that can be given. 


IV. INSTANTANEOUS BAPTISM. 


The question of instantaneous baptism, that is, of a baptism 
immediately following the public profession of Christ, without 
previous examination, has been brought to the front especially by 
the remarkable conversions resulting from the preaching of the 
Rev. Mr. Knowles and his colleagues of the North India Methodist 
Episcopal Conference, at the Hindu melas or festivals. 

Mr. Knowles is an Englishman, who has been for a number of 
years in the mission work. Several years ago, as he tells me, he 
was led to feel that there is a greater privilege offered to the 
Christian believer than he had been accepting, and that, on con- 
dition of faith, the gift of the Holy Spirit might be received in 
large measure, both for one’s self and others, through which gift 
God would do his own work of conversion far more grandly than 
we have ever believed. 

In pursuance of this conviction Mr. Knowles has been led to 
press an immediate decision upon his hearers at the melas or 
great religious gatherings of the Hindus, where he, like other 
missionaries, takes special pains to preach. Any who will come 
forward at that time and publicly declare a belief in Jesus Christ 
as their Saviour he is ready to baptize at once, without further 
test or instruction, taking their names and homes, and seeking, so 
far as possible, to follow up the work thus begun. A large num- 
ber of baptisms has thus been made of those who, up to the 
moment of the preaching, were thorough Hindus, in full caste 
relations. There was, at first, some neglect in obtaining their 
names, but this is now carefully attended to, and whenever the 
convert returns to his home he is commended to the care of the 
Mission in whose territory he resides. 

The same question is urgently pressed by the workers among 
the churches in the Punjab, where the American United Presby- 
terian Mission has been especially successful. Whole villages 
have come to Christ and called for instant baptism, which has 
been given by the United Presbyterian missionaries, with full 
admittance to the church. The Methodists defer such admission, 
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and the Church Missionary Society prefers, as a rule, not to allow 
instantaneous baptism. 

The arguments against it are obvious. Many, hearing the 
gospel for the first time, have no real idea of its requirements. 
Accustomed as they are to follow the leading of religious teachers 
and make religion consist in some outward act, they might often 
hope to add to the security which Hinduism has afforded them by 
ealling Christ the Saviour, and receiving with superstitious rever- 
ence the outward rite of Christianity. But returning to their 
homes still untaught and untested, they may pass for Christians 
without possessing one spark of Christian life, and thus become 
the occasion of scandal and reproach, eventually falling back into 
their old condition. 

In reply, it is urged that Christ has made distinct promises to 
those who are not ashamed to confess Him; that when this is 
done publicly, and with public explanation of the preacher, the 
church may claim the fulfillment of the promise. It is true, 
moreover, that Hindus universally attach great importance to 
Christian baptism, regarding it as a decisive act, which involves 
the breaking of caste and excommunication. If any one goes so 
far as to take this step, so important in his own eyes, why should 
he not be baptized, followed up, instructed, and, at the proper 
time, received into the church? 

Is not this the way, after all, in which the bulk of the people 
of India are to be brought to Christ ;— not by preliminary educa- 
tion, which can reach but a few at a time, and may draw men 
away from Christ instead of towards Him, but by conversion, with 
instantaneous baptism to seal the act, followed by subsequent 

_ training in Christ? 

If the conversion of Indians occurs by masses, instead of as 
individuals, must it not be in some such manner, the old bar- 
riers giving way suddenly, and great bodies of the people becom- 
ing disciples of Christ while ignorant of Him except as their 
Saviour ? 

These questions are asked by the advocates of instant baptism. 
I do not know that they find an answer, as that must be given by 
experience. It is certain that very many of the Hindus acknowl- 
edge the truth of Christianity, and are looking for a general 
movement among their people. It seems equally certain that 
only by some such mass movements can the country ever be 
brought to Christ. For of the majority of Hindus, even more 
than of other peoples, it is true that, like Wordsworth’s clouds, 

they must “ move all together if they move at all.” 
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Vv. A BOMBAY CHURCH. 


If it is true that in the three Presidency cities of India — 
Madras, Calcutta, and Bombay — there is but one actually self- 
supporting church, — the one connected with the American Board, 
— the history of that one is such as should stimulate and encourage 
all others in the land. 

After meeting the members of this devoted little church in their 
Sunday services, Sunday-schools, prayer-meetings, street-preach- 
ings, and social gatherings, as well as at the homes of some of 
their number, I feel that the existence of even one such grain of 
mustard-seed is full of hope for all India. 

Organized in 1827, it had a fluctuating history for many years 
in connection with, and dependence. upon, the Mission. From 
1868 to 1881 it was blessed by the pastorate of Vishnapunt, a 
former Brahman, and one of the noblest men yet connected with 
the native church in India. In 1866, two years before, when his 
predecessor, Ramkrishnapunt, now at Ahmednagar, began his 
short pastorate of two years, it had but sixteen members. In 
1876, the membership had risen to fifty. 

The membership has never been large, Ahmednagar, rather 
than Bombay, being the centre of the American Board, Marathi 
Mission, while Bombay has often been quite neglected, and even 
to-day is not given that importance as a mission station which it 
deserves. The present number of members is ninety-six, a major- 
ity being men, while about one hundred and fifty baptized persons 
are connected with it. 

In 1882 began the pastorate of Tukaram Nathuji, who still has 
charge of the church. Quite the opposite of Ramkrishnapunt and 
Vishnapunt, he is of low-caste origin, very plain in appearance, 
and dark in complexion. But his ability and spirituality have 
triumphed over all obstacles, and he is loved and honored by his 
whole church. A constant European attendant on his services 
tells me that he seldom finds such true spiritual edification as 
from the Marathi discourses of Tukaram Nathuji. 

Some seven or eight years ago, I think it was, that this little 
band of Christians, hitherto dependent on the Mission, resolved 
that they would henceforth be an independent church. That 
resolution has been carried out to the present time. The Mission 
owns and repairs the church, which it hopes shortly to rebuild on 
a better site. But all the current expenses are paid by private 
contributions of members or attendants. 
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Were it necessary to pay a salary of from a hundred to a hun- 
dred and fifty rupees, such as some native pastors expect and 
receive, while many of them could obtain more in government 
employ, this would be impossible. But self-sacrifice here began 
with the pastor. At first his payment was at the rate of fifty 
rupees a month. This was soon advanced to sixty, and now stands 
at seventy rupees, on which, with no parsonage, with house-rent 
very high, and a large family, the pastor barely subsists. Seven 
rupees a month go to the sexton. The total annual contributions, 
to cover all expenses and donations, amount to about eleven hun- 
dred rupees. 

The true value of this self-support appears when the character 
of the congregation is known. There are only two European men 
who attend, one of them with a family. The amount received 
from European sources averages about six rupees a month. Per- 
haps fourteen persons are in some way connected with the Mission, 
there being one editor, two preachers, several teachers, and one 
missionary servant. The fourteen Mission agents pay, in all, 
about twenty rupees a month. There may be twenty members 
directly or indirectly supported by the Mission. Of the nearly 
one hundred and fifty rupees contributed every month, only twenty- 
six have passed through Mission hands. 

It is all a spontaneous offering to the Lord, and the remainder 
is derived from the pay of those who are independent of the 
Mission. Many of the best men are not Mission agents at all. 
There are but one or two persons whose income is a hundred 
rupees a month, while the majority are in quite humble circum- 
stances. Thus much for self-support by this little company of 
ninety-six Christians. 

But self-support is only a means to the nobler end of self- 
propagation. What are they doing to extend the Kingdom? 
Would that more of our home churches could show as good a 
record ! 

The working force of the church is organized into a kind of 
Christian Endeavor Society, having from fifteen to twenty men 
and women connected with it, who do regular unpaid work for 
Christ. 

My last night in India was spent at the bi-monthly tea-meeting 
of this society. The house where we met was in itself full of 
interest. Our hostess was a native lady, a member of the church, 
who, quite on her own responsibility, is supporting and teaching 
a native school for Hindu children in one of the most thickly 
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settled portions of Bombay. Her husband is a Christian, in 
government employ, and is in full sympathy with the work of his 
wife and the Bombay church. It is his highest aim to have a 
little independent church near his wife’s school, where, as a lay- 
man, he may regularly preach the gospel. 

His wife is an amateur photographer, and her skill in this art 
secured her introduction to the home of the Gaekwar of Baroda, 
who desired a photograph of his wife, but could not allow it to be 
taken by a man. Her success brought her from him a gift of 
two thousand rupees, which she appropriated to her school. 

I had visited the school on the morning of the tea-meeting, 
where I was much struck with the simple dignity of this Indian 
woman, and with the skill with which she reached her own people. 
It was understood that the Bible was to be taught every day in 
the school. Some of the Hindu parents objected. She invited 
them to come themselves and see what she was doing. They 
came, found nothing out of the way, and departed satisfied. 

These Hindu children recited for me in English the second 
Commandment, told me the story of Moses and the Golden Calf, 
and explained God’s anger with idolatry. 

At the evening meeting I should almost have supposed myself 
in my old home, in one of our gatherings of the Society for Chris- 
tian Service. All of the women, if I remember correctly, and 
some of the men, wore Indian costume. After a social hour, with 
tea and refreshments, reports were read of various forms of work, 
including those by women of women’s work. 

Several Sunday-schools are under charge of this society in 
various localities, and it was reported that others could be at once 
established if there were only money for renting a place. An 
English friend, who happened to be present, promptly offered what 
will pay the rent of two such rooms for a year. About twenty- 
five persons are engaged in this Sunday-school work, some of them 
teaching in two places every Sunday. 

Of chief interest to me, however, was the evangelistic work 
which had been accomplished. The report for the year 1886 
showed that some sixteen persons had addressed over six hundred 
companies in street-preaching, at least two being present on each 
occasion. 

I myself attended several such street services, and everywhere 
was filled with joy at the zeal of these native Christians in pro- 
claiming their Saviour as the Saviour of the world. Now it was 
the Mohammedans who gathered in the vestibule of the church, 
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after service on Sunday, and listened to these men proclaiming 
the sole mediator. Now it was a street audience in front of the 
Mission House, where both natives and missionaries spoke, assisted 
by the singing of the school-boys. Then it was an audience of 
coolies, who, in an open, central square, surrounded us, and, despite 
many a scornful question from interrupting Mohammedans, kept 
increasing in numbers, and continued to the close, one man then 
coming up to ask for a book which would tell him more, like what 
he had heard. Still again, these Christian laymen were off in 
another quarter of the city addressing high-caste Hindus, and 
teaching them of the universal brotherhood in Christ. 

These reports which I heard, and yet more these scenes, of 
which I was a part, rejoicing myself to speak through the mouths 
of such interpreters, all gave most hopeful indications of the 
work of the coming Church of Christ in India. 

But this is by no means all. A society of Hand-Lenders exists 
among the girls of Mrs. Hume’s school, and under her charge, 
who are always engaged in some mission work; and another of 
boys, of the same character. They distribute tracts, speak to their 
friends, and do with their might whatever their hands find to do. 

Altogether, I may say that I have never found a church at 
home more full of the true spirit of the coming Kingdom, more 
ready to learn and teach, to pray and labor, to receive from God, 
and give and do for God, than this company of ninety-six Indian 
Christians in the city of Bombay. 

A great part of the resultswe see to-day are due to the sym- 
pathetic training and influence of Rev. Edward S. Hume and his 
wife, who have constantly inspired these people to loving docility 
and independent activity. If all the native churches may share 
the spirit and accomplish the work of this little Bombay church, 
the Kingdom of God will soon come. 

Edward A. Lawrence. 
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THE AMERICAN BOARD: 


IS ITS PROPER RELATION TO THE CHURCHES THAT OF DOMINA- 
TION OR DEPENDENCE? 


I. 


In 1710 Samuel Sewall addressed a letter to a gentleman in 
London, probably Sir William Ashurst, which began as follows : — 

“Your Stewards and Servants, the Commissioners, to whom 
the hon’ble Corporation for propagating the Gospel among our 
Indians have committed a more immediate and subordinate man- 
agement of that Affair, we hope do, and shall observe most exactly 
all your Directions and with all possible conformity.” 

These were the opening words of an annual report, submitted 
by a Board known as the Board of Commissioners for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, consisting of some of the most prominent 
clergymen and laymen in New England, to the corporation in 
London established by Act of Parliament in 1649, and reorgan- 
ized under a charter granted by Charles II. in 1661, — the first 
incorporated missionary society in the history of Protestant Chris- 
tianity. 

A second propagation society was chartered in 1701, in London, 
and a third in 1709, in Scotland, and both had their representa- 
tives and agents in New England.’ In the year 1762 a number 
of gentlemen in Massachusetts felt that the time was come for 
the formation of a missionary society here, to be controlled and 
sustained at home, rather than from abroad, and they obtained a 
charter of incorporation, and began to prosecute their pious and 
benevolent object; but the king refused to give his sanction to 
the incorporating bill, and it fell, “and the zeal of its supporters, 
in a great measure, fell with it.” At the beginning of the Revolu- 
tionary struggle the original propagation society ceased to cor- 
respond with its agents in Massachusetts, and soon withdrew its 
support altogether from the missions under their care. In 1787 
the society in Scotland sent out a new commission for the con- 
tinuance of evangelistic labors, under its auspices, among the 
Indians, and in destitute and outlying white settlements; and this 
led to the revival of the purpose, frustrated in 1762, to form a 
strictly American society, in order to fix the responsibility for 


1 For an account of these propagation societies, see the Andover Review for 
October, 1885. 
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missionary work more definitely and directly upon the home 
churches, and to deepen their interest in it. The Society for 
Propagating the Gospel among the Indians and Others in North 
America was then formed, was incorporated by the legislature of 
Massachusetts, and entered upon its appropriate work, in which it 
is still engaged. 

Early in the present century a small band of gifted and con- 
secrated young men determined to give their lives to Christian 
missions in a broader and more comprehensive spirit than had- 
hitherto prevailed in the American churches. The society, which 
had its seat in Boston, was formed with reference chiefly to 
domestic missions, including those to the aboriginal tribes, and 
there were other reasons why the young men of Williamstown and 
Andover should not apply to it for countenance and support in 
the work to which they had devoted themselves. They made an 
appeal, therefore, to some of the pastors of the churches with 
which they were affiliated, and the result, as we all know, was the 
formation of the American Board. The following is from the 
record of the meeting of the Massachusetts General Association, 
held in Bradford, June, 1810: — 

“ Messrs. Adoniram Judson, Jr., Samuel Nott, Jr., Samuel J. 
Mills, and Samuel Newell, members of the Divinity College 
[that is, Andover Theological Seminary], were introduced, and 
presented a paper, with their names subscribed, on the subject of 
a mission to the heathen. After hearing the young gentlemen, 
the business was committed to the Rev. Messrs. Spring, W orcester, 
and Hale; who reported resolves for instituting a Board of Com- 
missioners of Foreign Missions, to consist of nine members, all, 
in the first instance, to be chosen by the General Association, and 
afterwards annually, five of them by this body, and four by the 
General Association of Connecticut. 

“The Report was unanimously accepted. The General Associa- 
tion proceeded to institute a Board of Commissioners, and made 
choice of the following gentlemen as members: His Excellency 
John Treadwell, Esq., Rev. Dr. Timothy Dwight, General Jedediah 
Huntington, and Rev. Calvin Chapin, of Connecticut ; Rev. Dr. 
Joseph Lyman, Rev. Dr. Samuel Spring, William Bartlet, Esq., 
Rev. Samuel Worcester, and Deacon Samuel H. Walley, of Massa- 
chusetts. Measures were provided for calling the first meeting of 
the Board.” } 

Mr. Samuel Hall Walley was at this time, and until 1817, a 


1 Congregational Quarterly, January, 1859, p. 46. 
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deacon in Federal Street Church, Boston, the Rev. William 
Ellery Channing, pastor! Mr. Bartlet, who was one of the asso- 
ciate founders of Andover Theological Seminary, never became a 
member of any church. 

From this brief historical statement it is apparent that the 
American Board was the effect, and not the cause, of the revival 
of the missionary spirit in the churches of New England. It did 
not inspire the young men to the life of sacrifice and expatriation 
on which they were about to enter; but because they had been 
inspired, as we believe, from above, its creation as an instru- 
mentality was made necessary. It was, in the first place, the 
mouthpiece of the young men in their endeavor to reach the ear 
of the churches, and then it became the agent of the churches 
for the general oversight and direction of their foreign missionary 
work. In its first address to the Christian public it asked a 
solemn question, which, during the last year or two, strange to 
say, the Christian public has been asking of those to whom its 
executive management has descended in the present generation: 
“ When millions are perishing for lack of knowledge, and young 
disciples of the Lord are waiting, with ardent desire, to carry the 
gospel of salvation to them ; shall those millions be left to perish, 
and that ardent desire be disappointed?” In its second address, 
issued in 1811, it declared the gospel to be its ground of hope 
and expectation for the salvation of the world. Its words were: 
“The infinite importance of the gospel to the character and con- 
dition of mankind, with reference to the world to come, no sound 
believer in divine revelation can doubt. The gospel is the grand 
instrument ordained by infinite wisdom ‘to turn men from dark- 
ness to light and from the power of Satan unto God.’” This, 
also, the churches of to-day have been obliged to impress, as though 
it were new truth, upon the present managers of the Board. 

The Board held its first meeting in September, 1810, at Farm- 
ington, Connecticut, and there adopted the name which has since 
become so well known to the Christian world, and by which 
it was designated in the charter obtained in June, 1812, from 


1 Mr. Walley was chosen treasurer in 1810, and auditor in 1812. His 
brother, Mr. Charles Walley, a member of the West Church, the Rev. Charles 
Lowell’s, was chosen auditor in 1813, but declined the office, and Mr. Chester 
Adams was appointed to the vacancy. As showing the friendly feeling towards 
the new missionary movement, outside strictly evangelical circles, it may be 
said that, at the fourth annual meeting of the Board, held in Boston in 1813, 
the sermon was preached by President Dwight in the First Church over which 
the Rev. John Lovejoy Abbot had been settled a few months previously. 
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the legislature of Massachusetts. This name has a significance 
which the present managers of the society seem never to have 
considered, but which the churches, amid existing circumstances, 
may do well to call to mind. It was undoubtedly suggested to 
the founders by the remembrance of the Board of Commissioners 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, the members of which, from 
the time of their meeting at Hartford, Connecticut, in 1650, 
until the breaking out of the Revolutionary War, acted as the 
“stewards and servants,” to quote Judge Sewall’s words, of the 
corporation in London, which had committed to them “a more 
immediate and subordinate management” of its affairs. In the 
constitution adopted at Farmington, the members of the Board 
are spoken of as commissioners: “It shall be the duty of the 
Commissioners to receive all donations of money,” etc. “The 
Commissioners shall be entitled to be paid their necessary ex- 
penses,” etc. Worcester thus defines a commissioner: “ One em- 
powered to act in some matter or business for one or more per- 
sons, or for a government ; an agent.” The existence of an agent 
implies that of a principal, from whom he receives instructions, 
and at whose pleasure he holds his commission. There can be no 
question as to who were the principals recognized by Simon Brad- 
street, Thomas Prince, Edward Hopkins, John Haynes, and 
Theophilus Eaton, and by their successors in the eighteenth cen- 
tury,— the Mathers, the Sewalls, and others. Nor can there be 
any doubt that the founders of the American Board looked to the 
churches — primarily of Massachusetts and Connecticut — as the 
source and fountain of their official power and pecuniary ability 
to carry on the work committed to them.! 

At one time it seemed as though the American Board would be 
dependent, in part, for the money needed by it, on its Christian 
brethren in England, as had been the case with the earlier Boards 
of Commissioners. Mr. Adoniram Judson had been sent to that 
country “to ascertain, as distinctly as possible, whether any, and 


1 Dr. Anderson says: “The Board of Commissioners was designed, as its 
name indicates, to act for others. For whom? For all who should choose to 
employ it ; for individual Christians, churches, denominations, whoever saw fit 
to act through the agency it had to offer.” And further : “The primary rela- 
tions of the Board are to its contributors, and to the missionaries under its 
care. To the former it is directly responsible for carrying out their known 
intentions ; and to the latter for a wise and equitable distribution of the funds 
which are placed at its disposal. It is directly amenable to its patrons, and 
must retain their confidence and good will, or come to a speedy close.”? — 
Memorial Volume, pp. 79, 88. 
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what arrangements” could “be made for a concert of measures 
in relation to missions, between the American Board of Com- 
missioners and the London Missionary Society. Particularly, 
whether ‘ he and his brethren could be supported in missionary 
service for any time, by the London funds, without committing’ 
themselves wholly and finally to the direction of the London 
Society. Or whether it may be in any case consistent for the 
mission to be supported partly by them and partly by us.” Mr. 
Judson’s visit to London was so successful that the directors of 
the London Missionary Society “cordially received” Messrs. 
Judson, Newell, Nott, and Hall, as missionaries, and expressed 
the wish that they might proceed with all convenient dispatch 
to the shores of India. The London directors were willing to 
“receive” these “ young brethren ” under their patronage, but they 
thought that a joint conduct of missions would not be practicable, 
and they did not think it consistent to admit the American Board 
to a participation with them in the direction of the proposed 
mission in India. The final determination was, that the young 
men should be retained under the direction of the American 
Board, in the trust, under Providence, that the liberality of the 
Christian public in the United States would supply the means of 
supporting them; should this trust be disappointed, they were to 
fall back on the commission received from the London Society. 
The Prudential Committee of the Board, at the third annual meet- 
ing, held in Hartford in 1812, said, in reference to the depart- 
ure of a company of missionaries in the Harmony, from Phila- 
delphia, in the month of February preceding: ‘“ Probably, indeed, 
the resolution could not have been taken at all but for the com- 
mission which had been obtained from that society. For the 
committee cast themselves upon divine Providence in the case, 
with the alternative distinctly in view, that should they fail of 
seasonably obtaining the funds to enable them to send out the mis- 
sionaries in the employment of the Board, they could, in the last 
resort, let them go under the London commission. Having this 
alternative, they ventured upon a measure which otherwise (so 
doubtful was the prospect of obtaining the pecuniary means) 
they probably would have adjudged presumptuous.” The money, 
however, came in, in sufficient amount, before the final departure 
of the missionary band, and a small sum which had been advanced 
to Mr. Judson from the treasury of the London Society was re- 
funded shortly after. We can readily see, that if the money for 
the support, in whole or in part, of these first American mission- 
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aries to India had come from London, the attitude of the Amer- 
ican Board to its English supporters would have been one of 
dependence and subordination ; but as, instead, the needed money 
came from the churches in New England, the attitude of the Board 
to them was precisely that which it would have been in the other 
case, — one of dependence and subordination. 

The proposition just stated seems self-evident; and no one 
would think of attempting to support it by argument, were it not 
that at the present day, some who assume to speak for the Ameri- 
can Board are claiming in its behalf self-contained and self- 
centred powers and responsibilities, and an absolute independence 
of the churches, the source whence was derived its original com- 
mission, and whence has been received all the money it has since 
expended and all the influence it has wielded. The editors of 
the “Congregationalist” newspaper, between whose office and 
the desks of some of the officials of the Board there would seem 
to be almost telephonic directness of communication, told the 
churches with the utmost plainness and frankness a year ago (July 
8, 1886), that they had no immediate concern with the internal 
policy of the Board, and they took pains to explain : — 

“It is not a voluntary association, which any man may join by 
paying a certain sum at once, or annually, in that payment acquir- 
ing the right of a share in its management and control. No man 
becomes a voting member of the Board by merely contributing to 
its funds. If such contributor be an honorary member, he can 
share in its deliberations, but he cannot vote. Only corporate 
members vote.” 

The editors then drew a parallel between the engagement of 
missionaries by the Prudential Committee, and the employment 
by a merchant of “a six hundred dollar clerk.” 

The Rev. Dr. Todd, of New Haven, is reported as having said 
at Des Moines, last October : — 

“ We are not an ecclesiastical court to prescribe anything for 
the churches, but we are a corporation, a close and private corpo- 
ration. We have just as much a right to impose conditions upon 
the servants we employ as a bank has. The churches and the 
public, except through their opinion to which we shall always lis- 
ten respectfully, have nothing to do with this business.” 

We can hardly imagine any of the members of the first Board 
of Commissioners — Edward Rawson, for example, or Samuel 
Sewall — talking of John Eliot and the Mayhews as “the servants 
we employ,” or comparing them to “six hundred dollar clerks ;” 
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nor have we heard that Theodore Frelinghuysen or Mark Hopkins 
ever laid down the law authoritatively in this way, as to the rights 
of the Board and the duties of the churches. Samuel Stone, of 
Hartford, more than two centuries ago, defined the ministry in its 
relation to the church, as “a speaking aristocracy in the face of a 
silent democracy.” Those who now control the American Board 
seem to regard it, in its relation to the churches, as a speaking 
and spending aristocracy, in the face of a contributing and silent 
democracy. Curiously enough, Dr. Anderson used the expression 
“silent ” in this conwection as long ago as 1861, but we need hardly 
add, not in an offensive way. He said: “There can be no more 
effective control of a great working body, than the patrons of the 
Board silently exercise over its operations.” 1 But it is not in this 
manner, usually, that principals prefer to control the operations 
of their agents or commissioners. 

The first members of the Board were wise and good men, and 
they had reasons satisfactory to themselves for asking from the 
legislature of Massachusetts an act of incorporation. In their 
address to the Christian public, November 10, 1812, they said : 
“The advantages of perpetual succession, and of holding funds 
under the immediate protection of the law, which could be ob- 
tained only by an act of incorporation, are highly important to 
secure the confidence of the American public.” In taking this 
course, however, they were departing from the plan of the found- 
ers, which, as we have seen, contemplated the selection of the com- 
missioners annually, by the Associations of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, as representing the only churches then directly in- 
terested in the work which was to be undertaken.? They were 
departing, also, and widely, from the example set some years pre- 
viously by two English societies, organized for a similar work, — 
the London Missionary Society in 1795, and the Church Mission- 
ary Society in 1800. Let us look at the origin and structure of 
these societies, and at the requirements for membership in them. 

The new missionary movement in England began among the 


1 Memorial Volume, p. 88. 

2 Tt should be added that on the 25th of the same month in which the charter 
was obtained, the Association of Massachusetts expressed its entire approba- 
tion of what had been done. Dr. Anderson says : “ In no other way, probably, 
could it have gained that credit in the commercial world, which has made its 
bills as good as gold to its missionaries in every land.” (Memorial Volume, 
p- 78.) The great English societies, although voluntary associations, seem 


to have been able to maintain an equally good credit, and so has the American 
Missionary Association. 
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settled pastors, rather than among the young men preparing for 
the ministry, as in the United States. It was said there, in a cir- 
cular letter prepared by a provisional committee: “The chief 
difficulty will be to find proper missionaries —men of God, full 
of faith, and of the Holy Ghost. We expect, however, to hear 
from many places, that the Lord has been stirring up the hearts 
of fit persons to this glorious work.” This expectation was not 
disappointed, as the history of Christian missions has abundantly 
shown. After much deliberation and correspondence, a prelimi- 
nary meeting was held at the Castle and Falcon, Aldersgate 
Street, London, on Monday evening, September 21, 1795. Sir 
Egerton Leigh presided, and the Rev. John Love, the Rev. Thomas 
Haweis, the Rev. John Eyre, and the Rev. Rowland Hill took 
part in the proceedings. Mr. Haweis, “with much affection and 
energy, represented to the meeting the practicability of finding 
proper missionaries, and read some very striking letters from per- 
sons who” had “ generously offered themselves to this arduous 
service. Then the meeting, by a unanimous lifting up of hands, 
declared their warm approbation of the design to establish a so- 
ciety for sending missionaries to heathen and unenlightened 
countries. An overpowering pleasure attended in the breasts of 
many the passing of this important resolution. The Rev. Mr. 
Eyre, when words almost interrupted with joy ‘found out their 
way,’ read the sketch of a plan prepared by the Committee, which 
was approved as proper to be laid before the general meeting on 
the ensuing day. . 

“On Tuesday the 224, and the two following days, there were 
successively held, in various parts of the city, six solemn assem- 
blies for worship. Something,” says the historian, “ we are sen- 
sible, is to be imputed to the charm of novelty. But after making 
all reasonable allowances of this kind, we appeal to every candid 
and intelligent Christian, who attended on these occasions, whether 
there did not appear tokens of a presence, infinitely more august, 
than that of a mere multitude of mortal sinful beings. . . . In 
the intervals between the more solemn services, meetings were held 
for transacting the business, and bringing into form the affairs of 
the infant society. . . . In these conferences, considerable atten- 
tion was bestowed on the following objects: viz., the discussion 
and settlement of the Plan of the Society, the nomination and 
choice of Directors, a Treasurer, and Secretaries, and the deter- 
mination of places and manner in which the first attempts ought 
to be made. 
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* At Spa-fields Chapel on Tuesday, in the presence of a multi- 
tude of spectators, who tarried after the conclusion of the public 
worship, a numerous body of ministers and lay brethren, in the 
area of the Chapel, formed themselves into a Society; and chose 
the Rev. Mr. Kingsbury, of Southampton, to be president of the 
meeting.” The Rev. Mr. Eyre then presented the Plan which had 
been agreed upon at the meeting of the previous evening. “A 
committee being chosen, immediately retired to consider the Plan, 
and having made a few alterations, expressed their approbation of 
it, and returned it to the examination of the meeting. The Plan 
was then read a second time, considered, discussed, and, with some 
corrections, adopted, article by article. 

“On the following day, after the public service, at Haberdashers’ 
Hall meeting, the Rev. Dr. Hunter being voted into the chair, 
after prayer, a consultation was held of the ministers, chiefly re- 
specting the nomination of proper persons to be entrusted with 
the management of the affairs of the Society, as Directors. The 
Committee chosen the preceding day, were required to withdraw 
into the vestry, and to bring forward a list of persons whom they 
judged fit for this important office. Their nomination being pro- 
duced was approved, and the gentlemen whose names were in this 
list, were appointed to make such additions to it as they might 
see proper. The whole list thus completed, was publicly read at 
the conclusion of the service in the Tabernacle.” 

The last session of the general meeting was held on Friday 
afternoon at the Castle and Falcon. After the choice of Mr. 
Joseph Hardcastle as treasurer, the meeting proceeded to the elec- 
tion of twenty-five directors. The list of gentlemen nominated 
by the committee having been read, “they were requested to 
withdraw, and by a distinct vote on each name,” were unanimously 
chosen. To the list were then added the names of seven others, 
who had been nominated by the gentlemen just chosen, making a 
board of thirty-two members. The Rev. Mr. Love was chosen 
one of the secretaries. On the earnest recommendation of Mr. 
Haweis, it was resolved that the first missionaries should be sent 
to the South Sea Islands; and it was agreed that other missions 
should be attempted, as soon as possible, to other countries which 
were named. ‘“ After various resolutions of a less important na- 
ture, the minute enumeration of which might be tedious, the whole 
business of this first General Formatory Meeting of the Mission- 
ary Society was concluded, as it had begun, with prayer, unanimity 

~ and joy.” 
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In this thoroughly democratic manner the great London So- 
ciety was brought into existence, which last year expended one 
hundred and forty-two thousand pounds, or more than seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Fortunately for the churches in England, 
it has always maintained the voluntary principle upon which it 
was formed ninety-two years ago, and it has never assumed to 
exercise authority over the consciences of its constituents. It has 
trusted them, and has been trusted by them. We ask attention 
to two articles of its Constitution : — 

“TV. Mempers. Persons subscribing One Guinea, or more, 
annually ; every Benefactor making a donation of Ten Pounds, or 
more; one of the Executors, on the payment of a legacy amount- 
ing to Fifty Pounds, or more; and Ministers, or other representa- 
tives, of congregations contributing for the use of the Society, 
Five Pounds, or more, annually ; shall be members of the Society, 
and entitled to vote at its public meetings.” 

“VI. Boarp or Directors. This shall consist of as many 
Directors, annually chosen out of the members of the Society, as 
circumstances may require. Not more than one third of the Direc- 
tors shall reside in or near London, where all ordinary meetings 
for transacting the business of the Society shall be held. Annual 
Subscribers of Ten Pounds, or upwards, and Benefactors of One 
Hundred Pounds, or more, may attend, if they please, with the 
Directors, at any of the monthly meetings.” 

Another article provides that the directors may “subdivide 
into committees for managing funds, for examining candidates 
for missionary service, for conducting correspondence, directing 
missions, making reports, and the like. But no proceedings of 
these committees shall be valid till ratified at an ordinary meeting 
of the Board.” The treasurer and secretaries are entitled to meet 
and vote with the directors. 

Five years after the formation of the London Missionary So- 
ciety, certain members of the Church of England formed the 
Church Missionary Society for Africa and the East, usually called 
the Church Missionary Society. They did not do this in any 
spirit of antagonism to the society already existing, and in whose 
proceedings some of them had taken a share, but in the belief 
that they were thus advancing the great cause which they all and 
equally had at heart. The Rev. Thomas Scott, in the first anni- 
versary sermon preached in 1801, said: — 

“Tt is of vast importance that the several societies formed for 
this great purpose (the evangelization of the heathen), should con- 
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sider one another as coadjutors, and not as competitors, and culti- 
vate an amicable intercourse. In this case many societies will 
probably be found preferable to one, though proportionably larger. 
. . - Thus more methods may be tried, more talents brought into 
exercise, more information and wisdom acquired, and more exer- 
tion made by several societies, amicably striving together for the 
faith of the gospel, than by one.” 

That the constitution of the Church Missionary Society is as 
democratic as that of the London Missionary Society will appear 
from the following paragraphs : — 

“TII, Annual Subscribers of One Guinea, and upward, and if 
Clergymen, Half-a-Guinea, with Collectors of Fifty-two Shillings 
and upward per annum, shall be Members of the Society during 
the continuance of such Subscriptions or Collections. Benefactors 
of Ten Guineas, or upward, and Clergymen making Congregational 
Collections to the amount of Twenty Guineas, shall be Members 
for Life.” 

“TV. Annual Subscribers of Five Guineas shall be Governors 
during the continuance of such Subscription ; and Benefactors of 
Fifty Pounds and upward shall be Governors for Life.” 

“'V. Members and Governors of Auxiliaries and of Associations 
who contribute the above sums shall be considered as Members 
and Governors of the Parent Society.” 

“ XI. The CommirTex shall consist of Twenty-four Lay Mem- 
bers of the Established Church of England or of the Church of 
Ireland ; and of all Clergymen who are members of the Society 
and have been so for not less than one year. Of the Twenty-four 
Lay Members, Eighteen shall be reappointed each year from the 
existing CoMMITTEE, and Six shall be elected from the General 
Body of the Society.” 

The disbursements of this society last year amounted to more 
than one million one hundred thousand dollars. 

In the constitution of these English societies we see a recogni- 
tion of the principle insisted upon by Dr. Hastings Ross, in a re- 
cent article in the “ Bibliotheca Sacra,” that the local church, not 
the individual believer, is the life centre of Christian endeavor, “ the 
organ of the Spirit.” The ministers of contributing churches 
and congregations have a standing in the membership, and a voice, 
if not a vote, in the proceedings of the directors. 

Let us turn, now, from these popular and truly representative 
institutions to the American Board. Here we find powers which 
were originally derived from the churches wielded in absolute 
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independence of the churches. Here we find a small and com- 
pact corporate body, exercising the right of perpetual succession, 
choosing members according to its own pleasure, and having a 
creed! of its own, a policy of its own, and methods of its own, 
which the churches have had no share in formulating and framing, 
but which, as a matter of course, they are expected to accept and 
to sustain. In an address published in 1846 by the Albany Con- 
ference, which organized the American Missionary Association, 
and of which such men as the Rev. Asa Mahan, president of 
Oberlin College, the Rev. Amos A. Phelps, William Jackson, and 
Lewis Tappan were members, the powers exercised by the Ameri- 
can Board were described, and it was then said : — 

“It is evident that prerogatives like those ought neither to be 
conceded nor exercised by any fallible men — prerogatives never 
held nor wielded by inspired apostles themselves — prerogatives 
utterly at variance with the prohibitions of the Great Head of the 
Church — prerogatives that are essential Rabbinism, and every 
way hostile to the spirit and the institutions of a free people.” 

At the fiftieth anniversary of the Board in Boston, in 1860, 
the Rev. John Keep, of Oberlin, who had taken part in the 
memorable meeting of the Massachusetts Association at Brad- 
ford in 1810, spoke these words of faithful admonition, which it 
would have been well if some venerable father in the Congrega- 
tional body had repeated at the seventy-fifth anniversary meeting 
held in the same city two years ago : — 


“Two prominent points claim the marked regard of the Jubilee 
Meeting : — 

“1. This society sprang from the people —a fact which should, 
and which does, occupy my vision at the standpoint of 1810, where 
I now am. 

“2. Its safety in the future lies in faithfully expressing and 
carrying out the sentiments of the people.” 

In one respect the Board was nearer to the people at that time 
than it now is; for it felt, and was willing to acknowledge, its 
dependence upon them for pecuniary support. It did not have 
three quarters of a million in its strong box; and however much 
the officials were set upon having their own way, they did not 
arrogate to themselves, in terms, the rights of principals. A 
resolution adopted at this meeting, declared “ that the Board and 
their Prudential Committee ” were “the servants and agents of 
the Christian men and women who” contributed “ to their funds, 


1 That is, if the action of the present Home Secretary is sanctioned. 
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for the single purpose of sending the gospel to the heathen ;” and 
further, that the Board had no support, and desired none, but 
that which flowed “from the freewill offerings of Christians.” 

It is not to be denied that the American Board, taking the 
whole period of its history together, has been managed with 
ability, and with a large degree of success. It is to be conceded 
also, that in its long controversy with a portion of its constituency, 
in reference to American slavery, of which we shall speak more 
particularly, it was not more conservative than other benevolent 
societies which were voluntary associations, and especially the 
American Tract Society, which, having a large accumulated fund 
at its command, was much more defiant and irritating in its atti- 
tude to the churches than the officials of the Board were disposed 
to be. The secretaries, in those days, were probably less extreme 
in their conservatism than the majority of the Prudential Com- 
mittee, and they were generally ready, so far as they were con- 
cerned, to yield gracefully to the pressure of public opinion, when 
it was no longer to be resisted. Still, even they regarded the 
distinctive feature of the Board as a close corporation as being 
favorable for curbing the aggressiveness of this public opinion. 
To quote again from Dr. Anderson : — 

“It is probable that improvements may be made in the Consti- 
tution of the Board during the second half century, as the result 
of experience and the progress of events. But, in point of fact, 
no other method of organizing missionary societies is believed to 
have worked with less friction, or with more power and effect than 
this, in the past fifty years. For an eminently experimental age 
of missions, for a mixed community (ecclesiastically considered) 
such as the Board has represented, and for the time of unsettled 
relations of the foreign missionary enterprise to the great moral 
reforms of the day, there was special need of a conservative ele- 
ment in the constitution of the Board.” ! 

This carefully worded phrase about great moral reforms could 
have had reference only to slavery and the slave-trade. The Board 
never experienced any serious embarrassment in dealing with 
questions relating to temperance, Sabbath observance, and the 
like. 

The first embarrassment of the Board in connection with the 
subject of slavery arose from the misgivings of its missionaries 
in the foreign field, as some of its present embarrassment comes 
from the theological misgivings of the same class of men to-day. 

1 Memorial Volume, pp. 85, 86. 
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Missionaries are in a much better position for studying the moral 
and spiritual problems of the time, in their relation to the work 
of evangelizing the nations, than are many of the men whose survey 
of the heathen world is taken from comfortable offices and well- 
furnished libraries at home. But if the views which they express, 
as the result of such study, happen to be in advance of the opinions 
of the secretaries and committees with whom they are in corre- 
spondence, and, especially, if they traverse the prejudices of these 
officials, or contradict their theories, or practically condemn their 
policy, methods of bureaucratic repression and suppression are 
immediately attempted, and too often with success. 

In the year 1837 several of the missionaries of the Board in 
the Sandwich Islands became deeply impressed with a sense of 
the guilt of slavery, the danger incurred by their native country 
in supporting such a system, and the responsibility of the churches 
for its removal. One of these good men, the Rev. H. R. Hitch- 
cock, wrote a letter to the editor of the “ Emancipator,” in which 
he said : — 

“T write because it is a privilege for me (as I think it should 
be for every Christian) to take an open and decided stand in favor 
of those who are laboring to crush slavery. Especially is this a 
privilege at a time when morbid prudence or time-serving policy 
is setting afloat the sentiment that it is a subject with which the 
missionary should not meddle. I must confess that if the imme- 
diate abolition of slavery is a subject in which Christians of every 
name, circumstance, or occupation, whether public or private, 
individual or corporate, may not and should not take an open, 
undisguised, and active part, then there is no subject in all the 
wide field of benevolent action in which they should do so.” 

These missionaries, feeling the detrimental influence of “ the 
peculiar institution” upon their work, sent home to the Board two 
anti-slavery documents, printed on the Mission press, one a tract, 
and the other a series of resolutions, on a sheet of paper, — both 
making an earnest and affecting appeal to American Christians to 
apply themselves to the overthrow of American slavery. As its 
response to this appeal, the Board adopted the following resolution 
in 1837, and reaffirmed it in 1839: — 

“In general, the sole object of the printing establishments con- 
nected with the missions of the Board shall be to exert a direct 
influence upon the surrounding native population, and no mission, 
or member of a mission, may print any letter, tract or appeal, at 
these establishments, at the expense of the Board, with a view 
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to its being sent to individuals, or communities, in the United 
States.” 

In 1841 a memorial, signed by the Rev. John M. Whiton and 
eighteen others, ministers in New Hampshire, protested against 
the silence of the Board on the subject of American slavery, and 
expressed the conviction that it should make known its views and 
feelings, so that it might “be recognized by all as sympathizing 
with those Christians who deeply abhor that system of abomina- 
tion.” It was said further : — 

“The sober and considerate ministers and members of our 
churches, who have from the first been the firm and true friends 
of the Board, are distressed. They love the Board, and have 
loved it long. They regard it as foremost among the benevolent 
societies of the day. They have paid more for its support than 
for the support of any other society. And more than of any other, 
has its prosperity been the burden of their prayers. But we 
greatly fear that their contributions must ultimately, and that 
before long, be suspended, if the Board shall think it their duty 
to observe such a studied silence on this great subject of interest 
and responsibility to American Christians.” 

The New Hampshire memorial was referred to a committee at 
the meeting in 1841, from whom a very elaborate report was re- 
ceived, in which it was said : — 

“It is, indeed, perfectly evident that this Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions can sustain no relation to slavery 
which implies approbation of the system, and as a Board can 
have no connection or sympathy with it. And, on the other hand, 
it is equally evident that the Board cannot be expected to pass 
resolutions or adopt measures against this system, any more than 
against other specific forms of evil existing in the community. 
For we are met at once with the question, why we should express 
and proclaim our opinion in regard to one particular evil, in dis- 
tinction from others, which are equally obvious and prevalent.” 

The report concluded with an expression of hope that the 
memorialists would join with the Board in endeavoring to avoid 
whatever would divide the counsels and hinder the success of 
those who were seeking the enlargement of Christ’s kingdom. 

The only comment that need be made here on the paragraph 
just quoted is, that in the annual volume of the Board for 1840 
there are words of censure against the traffic in and use of intoxi- 
cating liquors, and against other evils; and, further, that at this 
very time slavery existed in two mission stations of the Board 
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within the territory of the United States, namely, in the Cherokee 
and Choctaw Nations, and slaveholders were admitted to member- 
ship in the mission churches there, indiscriminately with other 
professing Christians. 

The unsatisfactory treatment of the memorial of 1841 was made 
the subject of remonstrance in other memorials presented in 1842, 
and another long report followed, in which it was said, in reply to 
the statement that the Board had expressed opinions in relation 
to other prevailing evils : — 

“If it has at any time . . . expressed opinions relative to im- 
moralities or evils of any kind, prevailing in this country, and not 
directly counteracting the labors of the missionaries, your com- 
mittee regard such action as a departure from the great principles 
on which the Board was organized, and by which they think its 
proceedings should always be governed.” 

The memorials continued to come up to the Board, year by 
year, until 1845, when, at the celebrated Brooklyn meeting, 
they were presented in greater number than before, and when 
a longer report than ever (nine octavo printed pages) followed 
their presentation. In the debate on this report the distinction 
between slavery and slaveholding, and between “organic sin” 
and the sins of individuals, was for the first time insisted upon, 
in justification of the refusal of the Board to condemn slavery, 
while denouncing intemperance and similar evils. 

The action of the Brooklyn meeting was in the nature of a com- 
promise, condemning slavery as a system, but refusing to judge in 
every case the individual conscience. It was accepted by con- 
servative anti-slavery men as the best that could be obtained at 
the time and under the circumstances. But it was unsatisfactory 
to a minority in the constituency of the Board, and received se- 
vere criticism at its hands. As an illustration of this criticism, 
we would refer to an article in the “ Oberlin Quarterly Review ” 
(February, 1846), in which the Board was blamed by the reviewer, 
(1st) because in the report adopted on recommendation of its 
committee, false issues were made up with the memorialists, which 
greatly misrepresented their views; (2d) because one of the prin- 
ciples of action laid down in the report, for the guidance of the 
Board in its missionary work, was believed to be utterly false, and 
wholly subversive of the gospel; and (3d) because the whole 
sympathy of the report was with the slaveholder, and the difficul- 
ties in the way of his doing right. All that had been asked was, 


that in publishing the gospel to the heathen, the Board “ would 
VOL. VIII.—NO. 45. 20 
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place slaveholding on that black catalogue of crime, connection 
with which constitutes prima facie evidence against Christian 
character.” But this was just what the Board would not do. The 
reviewer went on to say : — 

“They have taken ground and advanced principles which all 
Christendom will repudiate. The consequence is, one of two things 
must follow— either they will abandon their ground, or the work 
in which they are engaged will most assuredly be taken out of 
their hands. To suppose that they can carry forward the mis- 
sionary work in accordance with the principles of this report is 
utterly preposterous. At the same time we have no doubt it is 
destined to do immense injury. To many minds, coming from the 
source it does, it will have all the force of heaven-inspired truth. 
Others, deceived by its denunciations of the system of slavery, 
and carried along by its smooth and flowing style, and covert way 
of stating its positions, will not perceive its errors.” 

A few months later, the American Missionary Society was 
formed, and it at once became an earnest friend, and, very soon, 
an influential friend, of the black man wherever he was to be 
found, not less in the United States than in the West Indies and 
on the West Coast of Africa. But it should be remembered that 
the opposition to the American Board as a close corporation, on 
the part of those who organized the new society, was only less em- 
phatic than their hostility to what they regarded as its pro-slavery 
character. They believed that if it had been directly responsible 
to the churches, it would have been more in sympathy with the 
growing sentiment against slavery, more definite and pronounced 
in its utterances on the subject, and, particularly, more prompt 
and energetic in dealing with it in the Choctaw and Cherokee 
Missions, which, more than everything else combined, had been the 
occasion of all the controversy, and of the schism in which it cul- 
minated. 

During the period from the enactment of the Fugitive Slave 
Law to the election of Abraham Lincoln, while the churches, par- 
ticularly those of New England and of the Northwest, were be- 
coming more decidedly anti-slavery, the managers of the American 
Board were persistently and almost hopelessly conservative. Had 
they sought to maintain officially a strictly neutral position, but 
little fault would have been found with them, for there were 
very few who wished the Board to become distinctively an anti- 
slavery society. But they undertook to use their official power to 
dominate the conscience of the churches, as, to-day, their succes- 
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sors are doing their utmost to withstand the intelligence of the 
churches. They restrained the missionaries on their visits to this 
country, from bearing testimony on their platform against the 
great national curse. They not only refused to recognize those 
ministers who had the courage to preach what was then known as 
“the higher law,” namely, that “we ought to obey God rather 
than men,” but by misrepresentation and ridicule, they tried to 
destroy their influence with the churches. Dr. Storrs, in his 
Special Discourse in 1885, could not help reminding the Board of 
the way in which a very moderate utterance of his in 1861 was 
received by the men who then controlled its policy : — 

“ The preacher of the annual sermon before this Board in the 
autumn of 1861 — that hour of darkness in the national conflict 
against Rebellion — ventured to predict that it was slavery which 
must fall in the issue of the struggle, and not our benign and 
venerated government ; that, in fact, the temple here to be erected 
to universal freedom was to receive its stateliest pillars from the 
shattered strength of the then defiant and disdainful Rebellion. 
Men wise and honored, then in our councils, felt such words un- 
timely, if not immodestly overbold.” 4 

However it may be with the preacher of 1885, we are inclined 
to the opinion that the preacher of 1861 did not believe very pro- 
foundly in the infallibility of the Prudential Committee. 

Hamilton Andrews Hill. 
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Boston, Mass. 


1 Dr. Storrs was not elected a corporate member of the Board until 1863, 
Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, not till 1864, and Henry Ward Beecher, not until 
1870. Dr. Thompson did not preach the annual sermon until 1867. Dr. Stone, 
of Park Street, Boston, was elected a corporate member in 1865, more than 
sixteen years after his settlement there. 
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EDITORIAL. 


ALPHEUS HARDY. 


Ir was the plaintive remark of a distinguished scholar, whose own death 
in the early summer brought his words vividly to mind, “The summer 
is like a battle; we gather together when it is over and reckon up our 
dead.” 

The death of Mr. Hardy, though occurring in midsummer, was hap- 
pily free from those circumstances of loneliness which so often give a 
peculiar sadness to death at that season. He died in his own home, and 
after a somewhat prolonged illness, which brought together the entire 
family of sons in daily intercourse around his bedside. And he was 
buried from his own church in the presence of a large concourse of 
friends and associates and citizens, who had come from many parts to do 
him honor. But for those who were absent, as for us all, the return to 
the work of the year will be overshadowed by the death of Mr. Hardy. 
It will be in no unmeaning phrase that we shall speak to one another of the 
loneliness of the places where we were accustomed to meet him. As we 
“reckon up our dead” his name will come first to the lips of many men. 
For there were qualities about Mr. Hardy which drew men on beyond 
respect and trust into unaffected love for him. Without inviting familiar- 
ity he allowed companionship. When one had transacted his business 
with him, it was a pleasure to linger for a moment with the man. His 
bearing, at all times courteous, was at times winsome. There was not 
infrequently a singular charm in his presence, a still, dreamy beauty of 
face, a softening of the eye, a sweetness of expression about the mouth, 
the relaxation of all the features into lines of gentleness and grace with- 
out the loss of strength and vitality, — such a mood of expression as would 
cause a child to love to climb into his arms. The earliest picture of Mr. 
Hardy extant, evidently taken in his youth, reveals a face of the most 
refined and sensitive type of beauty. A stranger would say that it was 
the face of a poet. And yet the underlying characteristics of feature, 
as of nature, were firmness, resoluteness, energy, and authority. In the 
uncovering of the physical, as of the mental and moral life, which comes 
with death, these characteristics were made prominent. The face as it 
lay in repose was a Gladstonian face. It was the face of a man born 
to command, first himself, then others. The authoritative element in 
Mr. Hardy was appreciable by all with whom he came in contact. He 
was not aggressive, but he was more than influential. His personality 
was always felt, as a presiding officer, as a counselor in emergencies, 
as an executive force in business. To use his own figure, born of his 
love of the sea, he was everywhere “on deck.” We have sometimes 
wondered what the result would have been had he chosen a more adven- 
turous career. As it was, the cares of business and the perplexities 
of public relations could not suppress the vigor and exuberance of his 
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nature, nor exhaust its wholesomeness. He carried the tonic of the sea 
with him through life. 

It is impossible for any one who really knew Mr. Hardy to write of 
his death as a public loss, except under some sense of personal bereave- 
ment. But it is not impossible we believe to love a man, and yet esti- 
mate him fairly in his character and in his relations to others. 

We cannot, for example, overestimate the confidence which the com- 
munity reposed in his integrity. The more men knew him, the more 
they trusted him. It was seen that his integrity was absolutely natural, 
that it belonged to the whole man, and had the support of his entire 
moral nature. However scrupulous he might be, nothing was ever as- 
sumed for effect. There is a cant of morality which is quite as common 
and quite as mean as that of religion. Mr. Hardy was as free from the 
one as from the other. He was honest because he did not know how to 
be dishonest, or if he knew, could not gain the consent of one faculty of 
his being to a dishonest transaction. The movement of his moral nature 
was as fine and accurate as that of a mathematical instrument. And he 
expected to find in others, who held to the same standards with himself, 
a rectitude like that which he observed. It was a pain to him to dis- 
cover the least sign of disingenuousness on the part of any one with whom 
he was associated in any capacity. To his mind there was but one way 
of doing any kind of business, and that was the straightforward way. 
He carried over the discipline of his business training into the manage- 
ment of all trusts, and into the administration of the various institutions 
with which he was connected. 

The reputation of Mr. Hardy on the street and in business circles for 
good judgment corresponded with his character for integrity. He saw 
things in right proportion and perspective. He had a true eye. He 
took the full measure of a situation, and acted according to the issues 
involved ; as when, in response to the call of the government for its first 
loans, he immediately made large investments for an estate under his 
care, in its bonds, reasoning that if the government was maintained its 
bonds would be of assured value, and that if it failed all other invest- 
ments would be comparatively worthless. And his judgment was ener- 
getic, and, if the occasion demanded, courageous. The great fire in Boston 
began on Saturday night. Meeting a business friend during the week 
after, who like himself had suffered greatly in the property under his 
charge, he was asked, in view of the great advance in the cost of build- 
ing material, if he intended to order soon the bricks for rebuilding. 
“Why, I put in my order the first thing Monday morning.” This 
promptness insured the early completion of his buildings, and a. conse- 
quent advantage in the matter of rentals. The institutions with which 
Mr. Hardy was connected all bear witness to his financial skill. We 
venture the statement that, in all cases, their property was enhanced 
under his management. Very few administrators of trusts have been able 
to show such uniform results in steady gains without corresponding losses. 
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There was one feature of Mr. Hardy’s good judgment, which was, 
doubtless, more observable in social life than on the street, namely, his 
sense of propriety. He was never out of place in presence, or in word, 
or in act. Something of this was due to his modesty, but more to his 
fine sense of what was fit and becoming. His good judgment expressed 
itself at the appropriate time and place as good taste. The very quality 
which gave him influence in business lent a charm to his bearing in 
society. 

We have no wish to introduce into this sketch any of the theological 
prepossessions or prejudices of the hour, but we cannot refrain, in the 
thought of his integrity and judgment, from expressing our personal in- 
debtedness to Mr. Hardy for his opinion as to the morality of the ad- 
ministration of the Seminary during these years of controversy. After 
withdrawing from the Board of Trust, yielding his place to his eldest 
son, he retained full interest in its affairs, and had full knowledge of 
them, being frequently consulted by the older members of the Board, and 
it is not too much to say that whatever action was taken met with his 
unqualified approval. The moral support of a man of such probity and 
judgment and information has been as assuring as it has been grateful 
under the open charges of dishonesty and under the uninformed criticism 
of friends. 

A characteristic of Mr. Hardy which may not have impressed itself, 
like his moral qualities, upon the public mind, was his eager and continu- 
ous desire for knowledge. The instinct which led the boy, when laid 
aside for a time from work, to seek an education at Phillips Academy, 
Andover, continually urged the man to take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity for information and culture. He was a diligent and discriminating 
reader of books. He chose many of his companions, quite as much to 
their advantage as to his, from among men of generous culture. He 
exemplified the maxim of the Apocrypha, which was often on his lips: 
“Tf thou seest a man of understanding, rise early to seek him, and let 
thy foot wear the steps of his doors.” He was an intelligent traveler. 
He studied into the various enterprises with which he was identified, 
informing himself especially in all that related to the work of Foreign 
Missions. There were few subjects of general interest upon which he 
was not well informed. It was a delight to enter his home and take 
up the books on his library table and note the range of his reading; 
or, still more, to pass a quiet hour with him at his fireside, where one 
was sure to find him in the enjoyment of that intellectual companion- 
ship which marked a married life of nearly fifty years. Mr. Hardy had 
the pleasant art of asking questions. He was willing to receive as well 
as to give in conversation. He was never dogmatic or opinionated. 
He had his convictions and beliefs, which were most real and precious 
to him, but he held them in the breadth and freedom of an open mind, 
and in the charity of a large and sensitive heart. 

It was, doubtless, this quality of charity in mind and heart which won 
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for Mr. Hardy so wide a friendship among men of different sects, and 
which made him so conspicuous among the laymen of his own denomina- 
tion. Men respected him equally for his religious faith and for the 
manner in which he held it. His tolerance was the outgrowth of his 
belief, not a sentiment existing in spite of it. One of his favorite quota- 
tions from the Scriptures was the passage: “God is no respecter of per- 
sons, but in every nation he that feareth Him and worketh righteousness 
is accepted with Him.” He accepted the gospel in theory and in prac- 
tice, in its reality and fullness. 

But it was chiefly through his benevolences that Mr. Hardy was 
known in the religious world. His name was most frequently associated 
with the greater charities of the church. Within the sphere of benevo- 
lence Mr. Hardy was, in no ordinary degree, a charitable man, but he 
added to his gifts of money, which were constant and generous, the in- 
valuable gift of his time. Had he given his time exclusively, or even in 
fair proportion, to his own business, he might have greatly increased his 
estate. But no increase in benevolence consequent upon the increase of 
property could have compensated for the loss of personal interest and 
attention. For in giving these he wrought most effectively upon and 
through others. When the great estate which was to occupy his attention 
for several years came into his charge, he opened his home, in its love 
and discipline, to the young lad, heir of the fortune, who became to him, 
in the return of his affection and honor, as one of his own sons. When 
the youth from a foreign land who found passage in one of his ships was 
brought to his notice, he took him in like manner under his care, educated 
him as thoroughly as one of his own children, and sent him back to his 
people, his spiritual son, begotten of him in the gospel, to Christianize 
Japan. Everywhere and in all relations he gave himself, in time, in 
thought, and, where the object was personal, in love. So he gave him- 
self in love to the kingdom of Christ on earth, for that object was per- 
sonal. It was the kingdom of his Lord and Redeemer, and its end 
was the salvation of his fellow-men. 

The facts in the more public life of Mr. Hardy are too well known to 
require mention. We have dwelt upon some of those characteristics of 
the man which gave to his outward life its significance and value. It 
was by virtue of what he was that he accomplished the tasks which God 
gave him to do. He became known and honored, not because he was 
identified with great interests, but because he carried a certain character 
and quality of action into their management. As steward of intrusted 
property, as trustee of educational institutions, as chairman of the Pru- 
dential Committee of the American Board, he filled positions of rare 
responsibility and delicacy. Such a man, capable of so high a service, 
ean ill be spared for his work’s sake. And yet, what men will most 
miss in the loss of Alpheus Hardy, is the quality of his manhood, — his 
strong, rich, healthful, and inspiring personality. 
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COMMENT ON CURRENT DISCUSSION. 


Tue “ Christian Union,” in its issue of July 7th, thus characterizes the 
difference between the ‘“‘ New Orthodoxy ” and the “ Newest Orthodoxy.” 
Both had previously been contrasted with the “Old Orthodoxy,” that 
based on an arbitrary election, which, so far as the Congregational 
churches are concerned, it declares “might almost be called a defunct 
orthodoxy.” 


‘* The New Orthodoxy believes that every man will be saved who would have 
believed in Christ if he had known Christ ; the Newest Orthodoxy believes 
that every man will be saved who believes in Christ when he knows Christ. 
The New Orthodoxy holds that some heathen will be saved by Christ, will 
know and accept Him when they are saved ; the Newest Orthodoxy holds that 
some heathen will know and accept Christ, and will be saved when they know 
and accept Him. And this is all the difference between the New Orthodoxy and 
the Newest Orthodoxy. Both believe that the heathen are lost and must be 
saved, if at all, by Christ ; both believe that Christ will save some of them ; 
both believe that Christ will be revealed to them hereafter though He has not 
been revealed here ; both believe that the heathen so saved will sing the new 
song, ‘ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain.’ But one school believes that the 
heathen will be saved first and know Christ afterward, and the other school 
believes that the heathen will know Christ first and be saved afterward.” 

This characterization is marked by the scrupulous fairness which we 
never fail to find in the editorial utterances of the “Christian Union,” 
while the purpose for which it was drawn calls out our heartiest approval. 
The editorial was written in the interest of peace and of a working unity 
among the churches. But it misses, as we think, in its statement of “ the 
difference,” the essential reason for the “ Newest Orthodoxy.” The con- 
tention on its part is not about method — it is not as to how those who 
will be saved will be saved. The discussion which it has raised, and the 
only discussion which it has designedly raised, has had to do with vital 
facts. .The questions which it has proposed are no abstractions, but ques- 
tions of flesh and blood. ‘Will men be saved in the mass without Chris- 
tianity? Are they being thus saved? If any one will convince us that 
they are being thus saved, that the light of nature is really proving suf- 
ficient for their salvation without the knowledge of Christ, we will cease 
our contention, and transfer our efforts in behalf of foreign missions to 
other objects. According to our present view of the moral condition of 
the heathen world, it is the humanity of the “ Newest Orthodoxy ” which 
commends itself to us as much as its orthodoxy. We believe that it is 
humane because it is orthodox, and that its orthodoxy lies in its appre- 
hension of the actual and demonstrated necessity of Christ as a motive 
power in the salvation of men. The “ Newest Orthodoxy ” has no com- 
petition with any other orthodoxy about method. It is not exclusive to- 
ward any, if such there be in any considerable number among the heathen 
who are Christians without having known Christ. Its concern is for the 
countless numbers, the ninety-and-nine, who manifestly are not Christians, 
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and who as evidently will not become Christians, except as they are 
brought under the only motives which have ever availed to make men 
Christians. What has the “ New Orthodoxy,” as defined in the article be- 
fore us, to offer as a reasonable hope for the salvation of the heathen ? 
What is the practical power of a Christianity which allows God to save 
men, but which stops short of the motives to their salvation ? 


It is becoming more necessary than we could wish to emphasize “the 
difference ” which really exists between the two types of the later ortho- 
doxy, because of the tendency of some of the opponents of the ‘“ Newest 
Orthodoxy ” to substitute other issues in place of the one under discus- 
sion. Sometimes it seems as if it was supposed that the Christian mind 
could be satisfied by having its attention diverted from the true and dis- 
tinctive work of Christianity. For example, the attempt is made to 
satisfy Christian thought as to the fate of the heathen by insisting upon 
their guilt. The heathen are guilty, they deserve condemnation. ‘There- 
fore, the inference is, we ought to accept their fate without entertaining 
for them the hope of a Christian opportunity for salvation. Who doubts 
the fact of their guilt, or who questions their desert of punishment? And 
yet who is satisfied with the knowledge of their guilt, or of their deserts, 
in the presence of Christianity? Has not Christianity taught us that 
it knows no degree of guilt and no weight of condemnation in its work of 
salvation? Did not our Lord distinctly affirm that He came not to con- 
demn the world, but that the world through Him might be saved? And 
has not the Church at last learned beyond all power to reverse the con- 
clusion, that Christianity is not in its intention another and more intense 
form of condemnation, but rather a system of recovery and redemption ? 
And do not our brethren who are just now insisting most upon “the guilt 
of the heathen,” admit that they are entirely accessible by Christianity ? 
But if their guilt does not exclude them from its benefits now, why should 
it exclude them from its benefits hereafter? And if the Christian mind 
cannot now be satisfied in their condemnation because of their guilt, apart 
from their rejection of Christ, why should it ever be satisfied in this rea- 
son of their condemnation? The question of the guilt of the heathen is 
seen to be irrelevant, because when it is assumed to its fullest extent, it is 
no insuperable obstacle to their salvation. On the contrary, their condi- 
tion challenges the heart of Christianity. “I came not,” said Christ, “to 
call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.” 

And again, the attempt is made to divert the mind from the true and 
sufficient work of Christianity by introducing the relief of a varying judg- 
ment. Men will be judged according to the light under which they sin. 
Christianity, that is, has its equivalent in lenient judgment. But what 
has judgment to do with character? ‘There is nothing remedial about 
judgment. It does not necessarily make the offending person better ; and 
it cannot declare him to be good. A judge may make full account of all 
extenuating circumstances, but he cannot absolutely deny the crime, if it 
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exists, and invest the criminal, however great his misfortune, with the 
virtue which he does not possess. Judgment can act in determining de- 
grees of penalty, it can mitigate punishment ; but it cannot pass over on 
to the positive side and make one fit for the reward of goodness. Sup- 
pose that full account should be made in the final judgment of the de- 
based condition of the Hottentot, or New Zealander, in extenuation of 
his guilt, would he be thereby made morally fit for heaven? Can judg- 
ment of itself create character? No; that is the office of Christianity. 
And salvation in the Christian sense is renewed character, a moral fitness 
for heaven. No leniency in judgment can make that good which is bad, 
or even indifferent in character. But it is the ceaseless work of Chris- 
tianity to make that good which is bad. So that we come again to the 
question of the former paragraph, What outlook have the ninety-and- 
nine, the manifestly lost, except through the intervention of Christianity ? 
No phrase, we believe, is more deceptive, when used beyond its limita- 
tions, than the phrase, ‘the heathen will be judged according to the light 
they have had.” The fallacy lies, as we have endeavored to show, in 
confounding the effect of lenient judgment with that produced by Chris- 
tianity as a work in character. Salvation is not the extenuation or con- 
doning of sinful life, but the renewal of character. It is not the mitiga- 
tion of penalty ; it is fitness for heaven. 


A visitor from abroad, who has had exceptional facilities for observing 
the present theological position of ministers in this country among the 
different denominations, is reported to have said that he finds the ministry 
divided into three classes, —the conservatives, the progressives, and the 
tolerationists. ‘This last term is a happy designation of the large and 
rapidly increasing number of men in the ministry who, without being in 
full intellectual sympathy with progressive thought, are yet opposed to 
the present crusade against liberty of thought in the churches. Their 
position is seen whenever the attempt is made to commit a church or an 
organization or a denomination to one type of belief. They will not 
tolerate narrowness within the recognized limits of the evangelical faith. 
Neither will they tolerate unfairness. Such men are found in various 
protest against the endeavor to impose restraints upon missionaries or 
candidates for missionary service which are not required for the ministry 
at home. The following resolution, adopted by the Genesee Association 
of Congregational Churches (New York State), held June 14th and 15th, 
may be regarded as representative of the attitude of the tolerationists: — 


“ Resolved, That the ‘Genesee Association of Congregational Churches and 
Ministers’ now in session at Arcade, N. Y., pledge to the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions our increased affection, prayers, and con- 
tributions, and we wish to place ourselves on record as in cordial sympathy 
with the spirit and purpose of the President of the Board and the senior 
Secretary in their unifying and peace-making endeavors ; and while in hearty 
accord with the action of the State Association in ‘disapproving of the ap- 
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pointment to foreign missionary labor of men who hold with emphasis, and as 
an integral part of their theological system, the doctrine of probation after 
death,’ we at the same time exceedingly regret the seemingly arbitrary and 
divisive course of the Home Secretary and the compliance of the majority of 
the Prudential Committee in taking the ground that those who do not hold 
with emphasis, and as a necessary part of their theological system, the doctrine 
that there positively cannot be a redemption after death of those in heathen 
lands who have never heard of Christ in this life, shall not be commissioned as 
servants of the Board, though such simply affirm that where the Scripture is 
either silent or not clear, they prefer to express no positive conviction.” 


The speech of Professor Drummond, of Edinburgh, at Mr. Moody’s 
Convention at Northfield for College Students, shows how effective are 
the free and elastic methods of Evangelism which he has employed in 
the very remarkable religious movement carried on in the University of 
Edinburgh. ‘We did not interfere,” he said, “with speculation, and 
there was no creed, but we sought to promote a personal fellowship with 
Christ. Our gospel was to save your life, not so much to save your soul. 
The meetings have gone on for three years, deepening all the while. 
After six weeks we thought it best to send delegations to our sister uni- 
versities. These delegations were composed of students and instructors. 
There was one disqualification against holding the office: if a man was 
eloquent he was withdrawn. This system of going out became an estab- 
lished thing, and is now termed the Holiday Mission, men giving up their 
outings.to go out through the villages of England, Scotland, and Wales, 
and holding meetings of young men.” 

In this connection, and as illustrating the same adaptability in work, 
we quote the following item from the “ British Weekly :” — 


“ To counteract the influence of the anti-Christian socialistic addresses and 
debates which attract large crowds to the meadows in Edinburgh, on the Sun- 
day afternoons, several of the students attending the university, who have 
recently come under the magnetic influence as an evangelist of Professor 
Henry Drummond, and been evidently inspired by his famous book, have 
adopted the novel plan of reading and commenting, and this with intelligence 
and vigor, on portions of Newman Smyth’s ‘Old Faiths in a New Light.’ 
Taking their stand near the expounders of communism, the students have met 
with appreciative listeners.” 


The proprietor of “The Independent” has seen fit to publish in his 
paper of July 28th the correspondence in full, with the exception of the 
last letter, between himself and Professor Egbert C. Smyth, relative to 
the teachings of the Bible upon the hypothesis of a future probation for 
those who have had no Christian probation in this life. It seems that 
Mr. Bowen wanted the proof-texts, while Professor Smyth, not under- 
standing the request in its literalness, offered to give, through one of his 
professorial and editorial colleagues, “ the Biblical reasons for the hope.” 
We do not refer to the matter to criticise the publication of the corre- 
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spondence, for we certainly can see no reason to object to its publica- 
tion, and could only wish that the correspondence might have a reading 
beyond the circulation of “The Independent.” For the correspondence 
gives the most marked illustration which has recently come to our notice 
of the ineradicable difference, in the habit of interpreting Scripture, 
between the two types of mind represented in the published letters. It 
is impossible for the church to see eye to eye in its view of doctrine so 
long as some are literalists, living in the letter of the Bible, while others 
live and think in the current and progress of Scripture. Doubtless we 
owe much to literalism, but if we surrendered the Bible to the literalists 
we should be obliged to give up not a little of our Christian faith from 
the sublime doctrine of the Trinity to the precious hope of the salvation 
of infants. Texts which favor the hope of a Christian probation for all 
men are not wanting in Scripture, and have been frequently adduced in 
discussion, but the hope seems, to those who hold it, to be more fully and 
impressively developed in the Bible than through isolated passages. We 
commend to those who are in danger of being misled by the undue 
emphasis placed upon proof-texts the following words from the address 
of Archdeacon Farrar to the students of Cheshunt College at its last 
anniversary : — 

‘‘ Now, I will say only one word about the last of your great studies — the 
Bible. There I should like to say that it seems to me, the most luminous prin- 
ciple you can possibly have in studying the Bible is to bear steadily in mind the 
fact that it is a progressive revelation, — that it is not one book, but sixty-six 
books ; that it is not a single book, but it is a literature ; and, as Edmund 
Burke says, ‘ not only a literature, but an infinite variety of the most venerable 
and the most multifarious literature.’ There used to be an old rule current in 
theology — ‘ Bonus textuarius, bonus theologicus.’? If you could quote your texts 
well you were a good theologian. Everything depends upon the meaning you 
there attach to the word ‘bonus.’ If you have not examined the subject for 
yourselves, I believe you will be astonished to find that vast numbers of texts 
which have passed as proof-texts of controversy amongst Christians have been 
no texts at all, but either texts torn away from their context or used with no 
reference to their original signification. Coleridge said that the whole of his 
age was filled with the smoke of theology which sprang from the ever-widening 
spiral ergo from the narrow aperture of single texts. And I am quite sure 
that a great many denominational views of religion — by denominational I do 
not mean belonging to one particular church or another, but views belonging 
to different sets of Christians— have been simply like inverted pyramids 
standing upon their apex upon one single narrow and misinterpreted text. 
And therefore what I would earnestly say to you in the study of the Bible is 
this : Never quote any single text as a proof-text, till you are sure that you are 
quoting it in its literal, its historical, its actual textual meaning. If you will 
study the Bible in that spirit, and determine not to make it a chance mosaic of 
scraps and verses,depend upon it your theology is likely to be a great deal 
better than otherwise it would be. Irenwus says that people in his day were 
accustomed to treat the Bible just as if you were to take some great piece of 
mosaic containing the figure of a king and break up its separate pieces to make 
into the mosaic of a dog or a fox. In the same way you may undoubtedly use 
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scraps of Scripture to prove anything you like. I entreat you to observe that 
in your study of Scripture you must be sure that you get at the right meaning 
and interpret that in accordance with the whole of revelation.” 


Editorial. 817 


The “ New Englander” of June calls attention, through a very inter- 
esting article, to “'The Theological Issue in Connecticut in 1833.” Few 
readers of the article will fail to discover the close parallelism between 
the theological condition in New England then and now, especially in 
regard to the general nature of the controversy at either time, the char- 
acter of the parties engaged, and the style of utterance in the preferment 
of charges. 

The “ New Haven Controversy” is thus defined by the writer: “It 
grew out of the attempt of evangelical men to justify the ways of God 
to man. It was a controversy, not so much about avowed heresy, as 
about inferences, tendencies, and so forth, and was due to apprehension 
that extra Biblical speculation would land the speculators in Arminian- 
ism, Pelagianism, or something worse.” 

The personnel of the controversy is thus sketched: ‘“ The respondents 
against whom charges were made, were three ministers of the Congrega- 
tional order, all resident in New Haven and Professors in Yale College, 
Dr. Nathaniel W. Taylor, Dr. Eleazar T. Fitch, and Professor Chauncey 
A. Goodrich. The complainants most conspicuous in bringing these 
charges before the public were Rev. Joseph Harvey, Rev. Bennett Tyler, 
and Dr. Leonard Woods; while in the background were Dr. Nathaniel 
Hewit and Rev. Asahel Nettleton, —all of them except Dr. Woods being 
graduates of Yale, and pupils of President Dwight, during the first 
decade of .the century.” 

The following quotations will illustrate the general spirit and temper in 
which the charges were preferred : — 


‘*Tt is a signal evidence of public apathy that a professor of divinity in Yale 
College should publicly impugn the doctrinal standards of the college and the 
creed by which he professes to be guided, and yet retain his place.” “The 
question is not now whether the standard of Yale College is right or wrong, 
but can a man honestly profess the truth of it, and take an important post 
under its auspices, and then give it a flat denial ? ” 

‘¢If the new doctrines and new measures do not materially infuse all our 
public institutions for benevolent purposes by sowing the seeds of distrust and 
dissension, we shall have special occasion for gratitude.” 

“ When I see accounts in the public journals of fathers and brethren who 
are decidedly orthodox and evangelical in their views, and who would sooner 
lose a right hand than do anything contrary to the gospel, and yet who are so 
infatuated by some means as to assist in introducing to the ministry, and 
placing over our churches, men who are most zealously devoted to the work of 
undermining the foundations of our faith, I confess I tremble for the end.” 

“The friends of orthodoxy in Connecticut are many of them dragging in a 
wooden horse (under the name of a theological seminary) filled with the dis- 
ciples of new divinity and placing it in their own pulpits, and comforting them- 
selves with this supposed act of piety. But presently they will be roused from 
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their slumbers to see themselves and their families sacrificed upon their own 
altars.” 


These utterances seem very familiar. Can it be that some of our 
religious contemporaries in the weekly press have been guilty of pla- 
giarism ? 

The article is almost entirely historical, but the writer concludes with 
these “ timely lessons : ” — 


“(1.) The danger of imputing to men the inferences which seem to us to be 
the necessary results of their speculation. 

“(2.) Theological differences have an exaggerated importance to those who 
are in the arena of controversy. 

‘© (3.) The great advantage of an ecclesiastical system which tolerates free- 
dom of thought and a large measure of theological divergence without rending 
the whole structure. As McLeod Campbell wrote in 1856, ‘free discussion 
within the church is better than the constant necessity to form a new sect if 
one has any new thought to utter.’” 


THE OPINION OF THE ENGLISH RELIGIOUS PRESS ON THE 
DECISION IN THE ANDOVER CASE. 


Tue following extracts are from the editorial columns of those papers 
which represent the English churches most closely related in polity and 
faith to the Congregational churches of America. We have quoted from 
all the papers of this class to which we have access. It will be of inter- 
est to our readers to see how the “ Decision,” and the “Case” itself, 
appear to those who are of our spiritual kin, but who are removed from 
the heat of controversy : — 


The Nonconformist and Independent, July 7, 1887. 
THE ANDOVER CASE. 


The decision of the Visitors in reference to the alleged heresy of the pro- 
fessors of the famous American Congregational College at Andover has at last 
been made known. It will prove, we fear, not less unsatisfactory to the cham- 
pions of orthodoxy — as it was understood by those who drew up the old creed 
upon which the prosecution of Dr. Egbert C. Smyth, the Brown Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History, and his colleagues was based — than to those who advo- 
cate such modifications in the expression of Christian doctrine as progress in 
Biblical criticism, to say nothing of scientific and philosophic thought, demands. 
A brief review of the history of the case before we proceed further may be of 
service to those of our readers who have not closely followed the controversy. 
It seems that, during the last few years, several articles have appeared at 
intervals in “ The Andover Review,” which is edited by five professors of the 
theological college — or ‘‘ seminary ” as our American brethren term it — that 
have been looked upon as more or less heretical and dangerous. The mur- 
murings of the heresy-huuters had become so loud at the end of 1885 that the 
editors virtually challenged, it is said, inquiry into the alleged discrepancy be- 
tween their teaching and the creed to which they had subscribed. The ball 
was now set rolling. Andover is governed by a Board of Trustees, to whom, 
primarily, the initiation of proceedings against professors for holding what may 
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be regarded as unsound doctrine seems to belong. But it has also a Board of 
Visitors, who may be regarded as a Court of Appeal, and who claim to have the 
power to dismiss obnoxious professors. These facts must be borne in mind in 
order to the correct understanding of the story. 

Early in last year the Rev. Dr. Wellman vainly tried to induce the Board of 
Trustees, of which he is a member, to set the Visitors in motion, with a view 
to the dismissal of the professors charged with holding heretical doctrines. 
The Trustees, however, saw nothing sufficiently alarming in the articles com- 
plained of in “The Andover Review” to call for their intervention, and it 
would have been well for the American churches if the matter had terminated 
here. The alumni who constituted themselves the Defenders of the Faith in 
Andover, finding that the Trustees would not move in the matter, asked the 
Visitors to help them to put the professors on the rack, and were only too suc- 
cessful. The charges were formulated, and last October all parties were sum- 
moned to a hearing, at which the accused professors were defended by counsel. 
Objections were made by the latter and allowed, which led to the hearing 
of the case on an amended complaint about six months ago, when eminent law- 
yers were engaged on both sides. The main charges urged against the pro- 
fessors were of maintaining and inculcating —at variance with the creed : 
(1) that the Bible is not the only rule of faith and practice, but is fallible and 
untrustworthy, even in some of its religious teachings ; (2) that Christ in the 
days of his humiliation was a finite being — in other words, was not God and 
man ; (3) that no man has power or capacity to repent without the knowledge 
of God in Christ ; (4) that the Atonement essentially and chiefly consists in 
Christ’s becoming identified with the human race through his incarnation, that 
by his union with men He might endow them with power to repent and render 
God propitious to them ; (5) that the Trinity is modal or monarchian, and not 
a Trinity of Persons ; (6) that the work of the Holy Spirit is chiefly confined 
to the sphere of historic Christianity ; (7) that faith ought to be scientific and 
rational rather than Scriptural ; and (8) that there is, and will be, probation 
after death for all men who do not decisively reject Christ during this earthly 
life. 

The Visitors have been six months considering their verdict, and now the re- 
sult of their deliberations has been published. Professor Smyth, who does not 
seem to have written a line of the articles complained of, is dismissed from 
the Brown Professorship ; the other four professors, who are the real authors, 
are acquitted. How was this extraordinary result arrived at? In the follow- 
ing very dubious fashion : the Visitors were three in number, and the first case 
taken — each of the accused professors being tried separately — was that of 
Dr. Smyth, it being agreed that the legal arguments in the case against him 
should cover the legal ground of all the cases. ‘The case of Dr. Smyth was 
closed on a Saturday, and the other accused professors made their statement on 
the following Monday ; but on that day one of the Visitors, Dr. Eustis, was un- 
able to be present. Dr. Smyth was condemned for having taught or allowed to 
be taught in “The Andover Review ” : (1) that the Bible is not the only perfect 
rule of faith and practice, but is fallible and untrustworthy, even in some of its 
religious teachings ; (2) that no man has power or capacity to repent without 
knowledge of God in Christ; and (3) that there is, and will be, probation 
after death, for all men who do not decisively reject Christ during the ma- 
terial life. This condemnation was carried by the votes of Dr. Eustis and 
Mr. Marshall, the one a clergyman and the other a lawyer, both being, accord- 
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ing to “The New York Christian Union,” “of not more than local repute,” 
while Dr. Seelye, the third Visitor, a man of great eminence as a scholar and 
thinker, voted for the acquittal of Dr. Smyth. When the other professors had 
to be dealt with, Dr. Eustis declined to act, as he had not heard their defence, 
and, the votes of the remaining two Visitors neutralizing each other, the 
charges were declared, in their cases, not to be sustained. It will seem, there- 
fore, that Dr. Smyth has been condemned for the writings of colleagues for 
whom Dr. Eustis opened, whether intentionally or not, a door of escape. 

We have but little room left for commenting upon these painful proceed- 
ings, whilst the fact that the whole case will probably go before the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts, and may lead to years of litigation, also checks our 
pen. It may be that the Board of Visitors are legally right, and that the pro- 
fessors have, even by setting forth in a magazine views not in perfect har- 
mony with the ancient creed of the college, rendered themselves liable to dis- 
missal from their office. But if so, the mischief wrought by trust-deeds which 
fetter the movements of intellectual and spiritual life becomes sadly evident. 
Such trust-deeds in connection with theological colleges, in which every influ- 
ence that can develop the growth of religious thought should be welcomed, 
are even worse in their operation than when crushing out the life of individual 
churches. For a ministry trained to concealment of ideas, or taught to distrust 
every effort to enlarge the realms of truth, may blight the Christianity of a 
generation. 

The Christian World, July 7, 1887. 
CHRISTIAN FREEDOM IN AMERICA. 


The Andover Case, which we have repeatedly had occasion to bring before 
our readers, has arrived at what may be called a provisional termination. The 
Board of Visitors, who claim to have supreme authority over the institution, 
have deprived Professor Egbert C. Smyth, D. D., of the Chair of Ecclesiastical 
History in Andover Theological Seminary, and have dropped the charges which 
were brought against Dr. Smyth’s colleagues, Professor Tucker (Sacred Rhet- 
oric), Professor Churchill (Elocution), Professor Harris (Christian Theology), 
and Professor Hincks (Biblical Theology). This looks something like finality. 
But the Trustees of Andover contest both the rightness of the decision of the 
Visitors and its legal conclusiveness. They hold that no decision adverse to 
the position of Dr. Smyth ought to have been pronounced, and it is considered 
possible, if not probable, that they will appeal against the decision of the 
Visitors to the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. No one, however strongly 
he may disagree with Professor Smyth, is likely to exult in the victory won by 
his adversaries, or to find much comfort in the illusion that he and his opinions 
have been snuffed out. On the other hand, the failure of the attack, in so far 
as the other Professors were concerned, can yield but scant satisfaction to any 
one. It is not denied that the four who escaped are of the same mind with 
the one who is compelled to vacate his chair. 

We shall be much surprised if the general contention of the Trustees, as 
stated by themselves with lucidity and force, does not commend itself to a 
large majority of religious persons, and in particular to a large majority of 
Congregationalists in this country. They protest, in the first place, against the 
manner in which they have been left out in the cold by the Visitors. The con- 
stitution of Andover bestows upon the Board of Trustees important duties 
of a judicial character. ‘No man shall be continued a Professor in this 
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institution who shall not continue to approve himself to the satisfaction of 
the Trustees, a man of sound and orthodox principles in Divinity.” The Vis- 
itors were meant to be “a second Board, whose duties should be supervisory 
and appellate,” “a safeguard, not a substitution.” The Trustees maintain, 
therefore, that they ought to have been invited to play an official part in the 
trial of the professors, and not to have been “refused a standing at the hearing 
before the Visitors.” But they could not consider themselves thus relieved 
from their obligations under the constitution. ‘ Accordingly we have care- 
fully weighed,” they say, “the evidence both of the complainants and the re- 
spondents presented at the trial, and have sought light from all other accessible 
sources ; and our judgment is that the charges brought against the professors 
are not sustained.” Having carefully examined the opposite contention as 
presented with great ability by Dr. Dexter, we are bound to say that the argu- 
ments by which the Trustees support this assertion seem to us exceedingly 
strong. The charges against the professors admit of brief statement. They 
are alleged to deny that the Bible is “the only perfect rule of faith and prac- 
tice,” holding it to be “fallible and untrustworthy, even in some of its religious 
teachings,” and to affirm that the hope of salvation is not forbidden even with 
reference to those who do not in this life accept Christ, it being possible 
that Divine grace may renew them in spiritual life in the world beyond the 
grave. Such are the charges by which, in democratic America, in the nine- 
teenth century of modern enlightenment, that Christian denomination which 
plumes itself upon its devotion to progress and its audacity of freedom has 
been deeply moved. It cannot, with any reasonableness, be alleged that Dr. 
Smyth and his brethren deny the inspiration of Scripture. They merely — 
as the Trustees urge — decline to “adopt a certain theory of inspiration.”’ 
The Andover creed runs thus: “I believe that the Word of God, con- 
tained in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, is the only perfect 
rule of faith and practice.” Nothing is here said “ about the way or method in 
which the Bible became a perfect rule of faith and practice.” In other words, 
add the Trustees, “it prescribes no theory of inspiration.” In particular, it 
does not allege that there is an essential difference between the inspiration of 
the Spirit in the Bible and the inspiration of the Spirit in the soul and char- 
acter of the believer. The professors explicitly affirm ‘‘ that we have in the 
Bible a trustworthy and authoritative expression of the mind and will of God.” 
Professor Smyth publicly said last October : “ I know of no professor at An- 
dover who has ever thought of questioning the supreme authority of the 
Scriptures as the record of special Divine revelation, and the only perfect rule 
of faith and practice.” It is profoundly depressing to know that a man who, 
honestly and cordially, speaking for himself and his colleagues, could thus ex- 
press his faith in Scripture, should be arraigned in free America for unsound- 
ness in his view of inspiration. Turning to the second of the so-called errors 
for which Professor Smyth has been driven from his Chair, we find, strange 
and paradoxical as the statement may appear, that it is in the intensely orthodox 
and evangelical character of Professor Smyth’s theology, that his fond clinging 
to the hope that those, or some of those, who die without believing in Christ, 
may after all be saved, has its origin. He holds in its extreme form the old 
Protestant dogma of the impotence of human nature for all spiritual good. 
He believes that no man can be saved by merely following the light of natural 
reason, and obeying the law within. Only by renewing in the image of God, 
through faith in Christ, can salvation be wrought. Heathen, therefore, how- 
VOL. VIII. — NO. 45. 21 
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ever worthy they may be of honor on account of their natural virtues, cannot, 
he holds, be saved in this life if they never have heard the name of Christ. 
The idea of their being lost eternally is too horrible ; and, therefore, he will 
not relinquish the hope that, in the period succeeding death, they may hear of 
Christ, or see him, and be converted and healed. Surely, if this be heresy or 
error, it is the mildest and most innocent and beautiful form of faith that ever 
bore those evil names! Dr. Smyth has lost his Chair mainly for believing 
that, in this life, man, without knowledge of Christ, cannot save himself, and 
for hoping that, after death, the omnipotent God who made him will save him. 


The British Weekly, July 1, 1887. 
THE DECISION IN THE ANDOVER CASE — REMOVAL OF DR. EGBERT C. SMYTH. 


The decision in the Andover Case has at last been announced, and is very 
peculiar. Dr. Egbert C. Smyth has been removed, and the other four profes- 
sors acquitted on a purely technical ground. There were three Visitors — Dr. 
Eustis, President Seelye, and Mr. Marshall. Of these, Dr. Eustis and Mr. 
Marshall voted to have Dr. Smyth removed on the ground that he taught con- 
trary to the creed and statutes of the institution, “that the Bible is not the 
only perfect rule of faith and practice, but is fallible and untrustworthy even 
in some of its religious teachings ; that no man has power or capacity to re- 
pent without knowledge of God in Christ ; that there is, and will be, probation 
after death for all men who do not decisively reject Christ during this earthly 
life.’ The extraordinary thing is that the articles from which the citations 
were made to convict Professor Smyth were not written by him, but by the 
other professors, and yet these get off. It happened thus. Dr. Smyth’s case 
was finished on a Saturday. On the Monday following, Dr. Eustis had.a funeral 
to attend, but intimated his willingness that the case of the other professors 
should be decided in his absence. This was done, and the result was a tie — 
Dr. Seelye on one side and Mr. Marshall on the other. So the professors remain. 
On the face of it this seems like wanton trifling with great and sacred interests, 
and it is not surprising to hear that the case goes to the Supreme Court. Un- 
less some explanation is forthcoming of the scandalous farce of Monday, all 
the Visitors will be justly held unfit for any position of responsibility. The 
Board of Trustees, with one exception, issue a declaration in favor of the 
professors. 

The decision, so long and anxiously waited for, will be received on all sides 
with indignation and contempt. If the Visitors had wished to aggravate the 
difficulty, to displease everybody, and to make themselyes supremely ridiculous, 
they could not have gone to work in a better way. By a majority of two to 
one they removed Dr. Egbert C. Smyth. Then they agreed to take the charges 
against the other professors in the absence of one orthodox member at a fu- 
neral. They knew that the other professors were exactly in the same case as 
Dr. Smyth. They knew that the two Visitors who were to try them would 
differ, as they did about Dr. Smyth. Yet the farce went on. And so Dr. 
Smyth is removed for indorsing passages written by men who are retained as 
professors. The writing is condoned ; the indorsing is condemned. And all 
this to save one day of time, months of which have already been shamefully 


wasted. The result will be, in all probability, years of disastrous and embit- 
tered controversy. 


We have given in the above quotation from the “ British Weekly ” all 
that has come under our notice from that paper, but we judge from the 
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following reference in the ‘“ Watchman” (Boston) of July 28, that the 
“Weekly” has elsewhere treated the subject more fully. The “ Watch- 
man” may be -elied upon in its quotation of adverse criticism upon 
Andover theology, and the passage quoted will at least show that the 
“ British Weekly ”’ is an impartial critic : — 


“The ‘British Weekly’ comments on the Andover case, impartially dis- 
paraging the Visitors and the professors, and by implication the complainants. 
Of the professors and their theology it speaks with contempt. ‘They ‘are 
Christian men of letters rather than scholars.’ And as to their doctrine it is 
derisively remarked : — 

«¢ There is an unbelief which must be treated with earnest consideration — 
in speaking of which contemptuous flippancy is unpardonable ; but the Ameri- 
can “new theology ” we respect little, and fear not at all. Much of it is as 
easy to manufacture as a summer cooling drink. Take equal parts of Kings- 
ley, Carlyle, the easy bits of Herbert Spencer, and the “ Nineteenth Century,” 
flavor with Scripture according to taste, and serve up with scraps of Tennyson 
and Matthew Arnold.’ ” 





BIBLICAL AND HISTORICAL CRITICISM. 





EVIL, OR THE EVIL ONE? Mart. vi. 13. 


Tue change from “evil” to “the evil one” in the revised version of 
The Lord’s Prayer has caused no little dissatisfaction, Upon this may 
have turned in the minds of some the refusal to accept the work of 
the revisers. But this is sheer prejudice, and should be overcome, pro- 
vided the change was made on adequate grounds. [I shall try to state 
the case so that a careful reader will be able to form an intelligent 
opinion. 

“ Evil” and “the evil one” are two renderings of a singular form, 
common to the masculine and the neuter gender of the attributive adjective 
ponéros employed substantively with the definite article. The general 
meaning of ponéros corresponds with that of the English adjective “ evil.” 
It occurs in the New Testament seventy-eight times,’ and in the version 
of King James is translated “evil” fifty-one times, “wicked” nineteen 
times, “bad” once, “lewd” once, “ malicious” once, “ grievous” once, 
“that which is evil” twice, “wickedness” once, “harm” once. My 
present purpose does not require me to consider the shades of meaning 
the adjective may have, but only its interpretation as used substantively 
with the article, and in the singular, masculine, or neuter. The usages of 
Greek attributive adjectives used substantively with the article are not 
altogether the same without regard to gender; and when they are the 
same, gender affects interpretation. In the first place I shall show that 
regarding form alone. Not two interpretations only, but 

Sia different Interpretations are possible, the most of which may be 
amply illustrated from parallel usages in English. 

(1.) In Greek, the masculine singular of an attributive adjective with 


1 The most approved texts omit the last clause of Luke xi. 4, but have 
ponéros in Acts xxv. 18. 
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the article is regularly employed, generally to represent a class of per- 
sons. The same usage occurs scores of times in the English Bible. 
Thus, “ The wicked in his pride doth persecute the poor, . . . the wicked 
boasteth of his heart’s desire, and blesseth the covetous. . .. The wicked, 
through the pride of his countenance, will not seek after God.” (Ps. x. 
2,3,4.) It is, however, much more common in English to annex a noun, 
or to employ the plural number or an antecedent pronoun with a relative 
clause ; as, “ The virtuous man is respected,” or, ““ The virtuous are re- 
spected,” or, “ He that is virtuous is respected.” 

(2.) In Greek, the masculine singular of an attributive adjective with 
the article is regularly employed to represent a particular individual al- 
ready mentioned. I can present nothing quite parallel in English, but 
“the aforesaid,” as sometimes used in formal papers, may serve as an 
illustration. 

(3.) In Greek, the singular of an attributive adjective with the article, 
as well as of a noun or a noun and an attributive adjective with the arti- 
cle, is regularly employed to represent an object as the one of its kind in 
special relation to the circle to which the speaker belongs, or as the pre- 
eminent individual of those which can receive the same designation. 
This can be illustrated from English common nouns with the article, if 
not from English attributive adjectives ; as, the square, the jail, the court- 
house, the railroad station. We are constantly distinguishing in this 
way what has a special relation to our circle. ‘The doctor,” is our 
family physician. ‘The cat,” is our household cat. Contrast this use 
with the generic use. ‘The horse must be fed.” “The horse is an in- 
telligent animal.” ‘ The dog is on the rug.” “The dog is man’s most 
faithful friend.” ‘The cat wants to come in.” ‘The cat is a sly crea- 
ture.” There have been many saviors; but we call only one by way of 
preéminence “ the Saviour.” In the conceptions of men there is an in- 
definite number of devils ; but when we speak of “the devil,” we so desig- 
nate one by a signal preéminence. 

(4.) In Greek, the neuter singular of an attributive adjective with 
the article is sometimes used generically to represent a class of things. 
This rarely occurs in English, yet the proposition, “There is but a step 
from the sublime to the ridiculous,” presents two examples of it, for “ the 
sublime ” is equivalent to “that which is sublime,” and “ the ridiculous ” 
is equivalent to “that which is ridiculous.” The terms are concrete, not 
abstract. 

(5.) In Greek, the neuter singular of an attributive adjective with the 
article may be used according to (2) and (3) above. 

(6.) In Greek, the neuter singular of an attributive adjective with the 
article may be used to represent an idea purely abstract, as is often the 
ease in Paul’s Epistles. This is rare in English, but in the words, “A 
— on the Beautiful and the Sublime,” there are two examples 
of it. 

The first ground of decision between these different interpretations is, 
that an adjective with an article of a form common to both the mascu- 
line and the neuter gender is legitimately presumed to be masculine when 
it is not required to be neuter by other elements of the thought, or by the 
context. 

The second consideration is, that in the view of Christ and his first 
disciples, as well as in that of their successors, Satan was the prince of 
numberless fallen angels ready to perform his behests, and that he was 
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malignant, alert, restless, a subtle tempter to sin, and too mighty for 
human force alone to cope with; and that it is hence more natural to 
suppose that deliverance from Satan was inculeated as constantly to be 
sought by prayer, rather than deliverance from evil aside from any par- 
ticular agency. There is, then, a strong probability that this is a petition 
for deliverance from Satan, provided ponéros with the article was em- 
ployed as a designation of Satan in New Testament times. There was 
just as much propriety in his being thus designated as in the familiar 
English designation, “ the evil one;” for the correspondence in meaning 
of the words is as close and exact as is ever found in words of different 
languages. The question of usage is, then, of prime importance. 

The third consideration is, that the meaning that was associated with 
ponéros in Matthew vi. 13, when the Gospel was written must have been 
the meaning of whatever Syriac word was employed by Christ; and that 
this meaning would be transmitted for generations, and would be the in- 
terpretation found, if any, in the writings of the early Christian Fathers. 

The fourth ground of decision is the New Testament usage of 
ponéros as employed substantively; or, if it has several usages, the rel- 
ative frequency of these usages. 

The final ground of decision is congruity with other elements of the 
thought and with the context. This last consideration is the chief criterion 
of interpretation in general. Often it is of itself decisive. Its voice in 
an aggregate of cases is largely determinative of usage. It must, how- 
ever, be very clear and strong in any single case in order to be allowed 
when it conflicts with usage. 

As was before said, ponéros and the article, as employed in Matt. 
vi. 13, are of a form common to both the masculine and the neuter gen- 
der. Form distinguishes each gender in the nominative and accusative 
cases, but in the genitive and dative cases their forms for the masculine 
and neuter are identical. In the New Testament the singular of 
ponéros is employed substantively sixteen times in the singular, namely, 
twice with the distinctively neuter form, five times with forms distinc- 
tively masculine, and nine times with forms common to the masculine and 
the neuter gender. I have omitted from the count, as not pertinent to 
the discussion, two cases in, “ A good man out of the good treasure of his 
heart bringeth forth that which is good, and an evil [man] out of the evil 
[treasure of his heart] bringeth forth that which is evil” (Luke vi. 45), 
where the bracketed words are supplied from the first part of the verse. 
And I have not counted it in Luke xi. 4, the clause which contains it 
being without sufficient authority. 

The form distinctively neuter singular, employed substantively, is trans- 
lated “ that which is evil,” and occurs in Luke vi. 45, just cited, and in 
“ Abhor that which is evil ; cleave to that which is good” (Rom. xii. 9). 
The contrasted clause, “that which is good,” is in both cases represented 
in the original by an adjective and the article of the distinctively neuter 
singular form. The whole class of evil things and the whole class of good 
things are meant. These examples come under (4) above. 

The forms distinctively masculine singular, employed substantively, 
are in Matt. xiii. 19; 1 Cor. v. 13; 1 John ii. 13, 14; v. 18. 

I shall hereafter cite from the version of King James, and annex so 
much of what corresponds in the Revised Version as contains noteworthy 
changes. 


“‘ When any one heareth the word of the kingdom, and understandeth 
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it not, [then] cometh the wicked [one], and catcheth away that which was 
sown in his heart, — [then] cometh the evil [one], and snatcheth away 
that which hath been sown in his heart.” (Matt. xiii. 19.) The revisers 
agree with the version of 1611 in supplying the words “then” and 
“one.” If they do not here follow the version of 1611 in the rendering 
of ponéros, they do give the word by which it is rendered in that version 
in fifty-one cases out of seventy-eight, as was stated above. The parallel 
statement, “then cometh the devil” (Luke viii. 12), shows that “ the evil 
one” and “the devil” are designations of the same being, so that whatever 
Syriac word Christ may have used, it is evident that the term “the evil 
one” was used by Matthew here, and was known to those for whom 
Matthew wrote, as a designation of Satan. This is a designation by way 
of preéminence, according to (3) above. 

“‘T write unto you, fathers, because ye have known him that is from 
the beginning. I write unto you, young men, because ye have overcome 
the wicked [one], — the evil [one]. I have written unto you, fathers, 
because ye have known him that is from the beginning. I have writ- 
ten unto you, young men, because ye are strong, and the word of God 
abideth in you, and ye have overcome the wicked [one,|— the evil 
[one]}.” (1 John ii. 13,14.) The knowledge of God as characterizing 
the fathers, and victory over the great adversary as characterizing the 
young men, here bring God and Satan into contrast, for otherwise “ the 
evil one” thus placed in preéminence was some well-known human being, 
and their warfare had been a warfare with flesh and blood, which is 
an utterly absurd hypothesis. 

“ We know that whosoever is born of God sinneth not,! but he that 
is begotten of God keepeth himself, and the wicked [one] toucheth him 
not,” — “but he that was begotten of God keepeth him, and the evil 
[one] toucheth him not.” (1 John v. 18.) No one can hold that in the 
view of John “ the evil one” who toucheth not him that is begotten of 
God is any other than Satan. John does, then, in this Epistle use the 
term “the evil one,” as a designation of Satan, at least three times. 

“Therefore put away from among yourselves that wicked [ person]. 
Put away the wicked |man] from among yourselves.” (1 Cor. v. 13.) 
The exigency of the thought does not allow ponéros to be considered 
here as a designation by way of preéminence of either man or devil. 
One of the members of the Corinthian church had been guilty of 
shameful wickedness. Paul has been giving general directions concern- 
ing this case. He here adds a particular direction, which the translators 
of King James evidently understood as specifically relating to the case 
which called forth these instructions. This interpretation accords with 
(2) above. But as rightly translated by the revisers, it is rather to be 
regarded as a rule covering all like cases, according to (1) above. 

The forms of ponéros common to both the masculine and the neuter 
singular, and used substantively, are in Matt. v. 37, 39; vi. 13; xiii. 38; 
John xvii. 15 ; Eph. vi. 16; 2 Thes. iii. 3; 1 John iii. 12; v. 19. 

“‘ The field is the world; the good seed are the children of the king- 
dom, but the tares are the children of the wicked [one];” — “and the 
good seed, these are the sons of the kingdom ; and the tares are the sons 
of the evil [one].” (Matt. xiii. 38.) Compare in their connection John 
viii. 41, 44, “ Ye do the works of your father. ... Ye are of your father, 
the devil, and the lusts of your father ye will do;” and 1 John iii. 10, 


1 That is, the commission of sin does not characterize him. 
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“ In this the children of God are manifest and the children of the devil ;” 
and it will be clear that “the evil one,” whose children the tares repre- 
sent, is none other than the devil. This also is plain from the parable 
itself and from Christ’s interpretation of it. 

“ Put on the whole armor of God, that ye may be able to stand against 
the wiles of the devil. For we wrestle not against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities, against powers, against the rulers of the darkness 
of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high [places]. Wherefore 
take unto you the whole armor of God, that ye may be able to withstand 
in the evil day, and having done all, to stand. Stand, therefore, having 
your loins girt about with truth, and having on the breastplate of right- 
eousness, and your feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of peace ; 
above all, taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to quench 
all the fiery darts of the wicked,” —“ the fiery darts of the evil [one].” 
(Eph. vi. 11-16.) Taking this passage as a whole, it is evident that by 
“the devil ” in the first sentence, and “ the wicked” or “ the evil one” in 
the last sentence, one and the same adversary is meant. 

“‘ But the Lord is faithful, who shall stablish you, and keep you from 
evil,” — “and guard you from the evil [one]}.” (2 Thes. iii. 3.) In the 
preceding verse Paul had asked the prayers of the Thessalonian Chris- 
tians that he might be delivered from unreasonable and evil men. This 
reminds him of what he was immeasurably more anxious about, namely, 
their great danger from a mighty and malignant foe, and he assures 
them, not that the Lord will unconditionally guard them, but that the 
Lord is faithful who will guard them, thus implying that what the Lord 
will do in his faithfulness will be in a measure determined by their faith- 
fulness in the performance of their covenanted obligations, and further, 
indirectly admonishing and inciting them. Nothing less than guarding 
them from Satan is sufficient for correspondence and completeness of 
thought. And that the designation of Satan as “the evil one” was not 
strange to Paul we have already seen. This, then, may be set down as 
another instance of designating Satan as “ the evil one.” 

“ Not as Cain [who] was of that wicked [one], and slew his brother,” 
— “not as Cain was of the evil [one], and slew his brother.” (1 John iii. 
12.) Comparing this with v. 8, — “He that committeth sin,’ is of the 
devil; for the devil sinneth from the beginning,’”’— and with the verses 
of this Epistle before considered, it is beyond a doubt that John here 
means the devil. 

“‘ [And] we know that we are of God, and the whole world lieth in wick- 
edness,” — “the whole world lieth in the evil [one].” (1 John v. 19.) 
In this Epistle John is constantly setting God and Satan over against 
each other. He does this in the preceding verse, where, as we have al- 
ready seen, he calls Satan “the evil one.” Satan is represented in the 
New Testament, not only as an enemy of God, but as the ruler of a 
kingdom. John, in his Gospel, xii. 31, xiv. 30, xvi. 11, reports Christ 
as calling Satan “the prince of this world.” The preposition translated 
“in” in 1 John v. 19 is rendered in twenty-five different ways by the 
translators of King James, besides combinations of some of their render- 
ings with other words, as therein, thereby, therewith. One of its mean- 
ings is “ in the power of,” “ under the sway of,” “ subject to;” as, “a man 
under the power of an unclean spirit” (Mark i. 23.), “a man under the 
power of an unclean spirit” (Mark v.2). “Now we know that whatso- 


1 He whom the commission of sin characterizes. 
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ever things the law saith, it saith to them who are wnder the law.” (Rom. 
iii. 19.) Giving this meaning to the preposition, 1 John v. 19 reads, 
“ We know that we are of God, and [that] the whole world lieth under 
the sway of the evil [one].” This restores the balance to the two parts 
of the verse, and gives a meaning, clear and consistent, and in harmony 
with the New Testament teachings, according to which a child of God 
is one who has been redeemed from the power of Satan, and he who has 
not been thus redeemed is still a bond-slave of Satan. This relevancy of 
meaning, together with John’s certain usage in the four other cases where 
he has employed ponéros substantively in this Epistle, establishes the cor- 
rectness of the interpretation just given. 

“T pray not that thou shouldest take them out of the world, but that 
thou shouldest keep them from the evil.” — “TI pray not that thou shouldest 
take them from the world, but that thou shouldest keep them from the 
evil [one].” (John xvii. 15.) Christ is about to know the hour and the 
power of Satan, and his loved friends are about to be left, without the 
safeguard of his bodily presence, to encounter the seductions of Satan and 
his rage in all forms of persecution, with deliverance only through violent 
death. It is, then, presumable that Christ does not pray merely that the 
Father will keep them from evil in the abstract, or from the evil that is 
in the world, or even from sin, but rather from the arch-foe who is the 
prime author of all the evil to which they can be exposed, and also the 
great tempter to evil orsin. In conformity with the distinctive English 
idiom marking the particular relations of the thought, I translate, — “I 
ask, not that thou wilt take them out of the world, but that thou wilt keep 
them from the evil [one].” ‘This exact word for word rendering meets 
every requirement of usage, context, circumstance, and New Testament 
modes of thought. Even a moderate appreciation of these must exclude 
all doubt as to the right interpretation, especially since, as we have al- 
ready seen, this designation of Satan as a malicious enemy is five times 
used by John in his first Epistle, and had been more than once by Christ, 
as reported by Matthew. 

“ But let your communication be Yea, yea, Nay, nay : for whatsoever is 
more than these cometh of evil.” “But let your speech be Yea, yea, 
Nay, nay ; and whatsoever is more than these is of the evil [one].” (Matt. 
v. 37.) Profanity is the habit of the Orient. There is reason to believe 
it has come down from early times. Peter, when charged with being 
one of Christ’s followers, would hardly have broken out into cursing, 
had not this been an old habit. Introductory to the restriction just cited, 
Christ had repeated a maxim against the violation of a pledge confirmed 
by an oath, and had given a general precept forbidding swearing. It 
cvuld have been no more than a general precept; for the Bible contains 
precedents for oaths on solemn occasions. But here the entire paragraph, 
verses 33-37, shows that Christ is speaking of interlarding oaths in 
ordinary conversation. To say that this form of evil comes of evil 
would seem to lack the pith of sense. In New Testament thought the 
source of any manner of evil is not evil, but the evil one. It is, then, 
safe to say that Christ declares that whatever in the matter of assertion 
exceeds affirmation or denial “is of the evil one.” 

It is hardly a thing aside to say here, that, outside of the narratives of 
the Temptation in Matt. iv. and Luke iv., the Greek word, of which 
“ devil” is the English representative both etymologically and in mean- 
ing, occurs in the Gospels only six times, which barely exceeds the number 
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of times he is there called “the evil one.” It may be added that the arch- 
enemy seems to have taken the designation of “the evil one” because of 
his malicious activity in evil ; “ the devil,” with reference to his character, 
especially his subtle capacity for devising evil ; and “Satan” as the prince 
of evil. 

“Ye have heard that it hath been said, An eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth: but I say unto you, That ye resist not evil ; but whosoever 
shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also.” — “I say 
unto you, Resist not him that is evil ; but whosoever smiteth thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also.” “And if any man will sue thee 
at the law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also. And 
whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain.” (Matt. v. 
39-41.) In these verses Christ teaches how to demean one’s self towards 
an injurious person, not simply as under an injury, and most assuredly 
not as regards the tolerance of wrong; so that at least two meanings of 
the noun “evil” are excluded, and no meaning of it satisfies the thought. 
Christ gives a brief precept and appends illustrations. The correlation 
of precept and illustrations demands that the injurious persons of the 
illustrations be included in the generic term of the precept. Verse 39, 
rendered word for word, and with the Greek idiom preserved complete, 
and instead of the Latin verb “resist” using the Saxon verb correspond- 
ing with the Greek, is, — But I tell you not to withstand the evil [ per- 
son]; but whosoever shall smite [more exactly, rap] thee upon thy right 
cheek, turn to him also the other. 

This interpretation falls under (1) above. It would accord better with 
the English idiom to substitute the indefinite article, and let an indefinite 
individual of a class represent his class. Also the rendering “ injurious ” 
befits the thought better than “evil.” It seems to me that “an injurious 
person ” is somewhat preferable in style, and much superior in clearness, 
to “him that is evil” of the revisers ; but they were trammeled by rules. 

Before particular consideration of Matt. iv. 16, it is meet to present 

A Summary of Interpretations of the singular of ponéros used sub- 
stantively in the thirteen instances already examined. It has the concrete 
generic meaning, “that which is evil,” in the two cases where it has the 
distinctively neuter form. It has the concrete generic meaning, “ the evil 
man,” in the sense of “the wicked person,” once where it has a dis- 
tinctively masculine form; and in the sense of “the injurious person,” 
once where it has a form common to the masculine and the neuter gender. 
It has the meaning, determinate by way of preéminence, “ the evil one,” 
in four cases where it has distinctively masculine forms, and in five cases 
where it has forms common to the masculine and the neuter gender. It 
has been found to be neuter only in the two cases where it has the dis- 
tinctively neuter form. Hence, in 

New Testament usage the general meaning of ponéros as used sub- 
stantively in the singular is “ the evil one ;” and it is neuter only where it 
has the distinctively neuter form ; and it nowhere has the abstract mean- 
ing “ evil.” 

Does Matt. vi. 13 present an exception to the last two statements? But 

The Early Christian Fathers must have known how it was under- 
stood in the Apostolic age; and they, so far as their opinions have been 
preserved, regarded the final clause of Matt. vi. 13 as asking deliverance 
from the evil one. And 

The Exigency of the Thought and correspondence with frequent teach- 
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ings of the New Testament, instead of demanding an exception, require 
ponéros to have the meaning here which it has elsewhere in nine cases 
out of eleven where it must be or may be masculine. The preceding 
part of the discussion sufficiently indicates the harmony of this interpre- 
tation with New Testament teachings. It remains to show its congruity 
with the other elements of the sentence. 

In the New Testament twelve different verbs are translated “ deliver.” 
The verb translated “ deliver ”’ in Matt. vi. 13 means “ to rescue,” as 
from the power of an enemy, when the person to be rescued cannot save 
himself. This meaning has absolute fitness with reference to the evil 
one. 

The word translated “lead ” is a mixed verb, the chief root of which 
is found in the last syllable of Christo-pher, “the Christ-bearer,” and 
corresponds both etymologically and in general meaning with the word 
“bear; ” but “take” in one of its uses is the exact equivalent here. 

The meaning of “tempt ” and “temptation,” as now almost exclusively 
used, has succeeded to the meaning “to try ” in the two senses, ‘to make 
trial of,” and “to attempt.” The Greek verb commonly translated “to 
tempt ” in the New Testament is also translated in the version of King 
James “to try,” “to essay,” “to go about,” “to examine,” “to prove.” 
It is used in the New Testament in each of the three senses, “to make 
trial of,” “to attempt,” “to tempt;” and also in the general sense “ to 
try,” inclusive of “to tempt.” Its derivative noun has corresponding 
meanings. 

From these preliminary defining statements follows the Interpretation 
of Matt. vi. 13. 

Bear us not into trials. God does bear — in his providence, carry or 
take — his children into trials. He does this sometimes for their purifi- 
cation (whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth) ; sometimes as preparatory 
for special work ; and always for their good and his glory. But we in- 
stinctively shrink from trials. We should not heedlessly rush into them ; 
and we may seek for guidance, lest we needlessly incur them. And 
more than this, we are here taught to pray that we be not borne into them. 
The very frame of mind that asks not to be borne into trials is one of 
the essentials to their working their designed effect, and not proving lost 
afflictions ; also, it may often be a means of obviating their necessity. 

Bear [or take] us not into temptations. God has seen fit to allow 
Satan liberty of action within prescribed limits, and He even bears men 
where they must meet the temptations of Satan, which temptations are 
the sorest trials to the Christian. We are to ask God that He will not 
take us where we shall meet the temptations of Satan; still He will per- 
mit us to encounter more or fewer of them. But the Lord will always 
come to the help of those who call upon Him (He is faithful), and will 
rescue even those who seem utterly overthrown and completely in Satan’s 
power. To realize all this is an element of the Christian’s strength and 
safety, and is essential to his being able to receive the exhortation of 
James i. 2, “‘ Account it complete joy when ye fall in with [meet, en- 
counter] subtle temptations.” Complete joy may be felt by him who, 
through encountering subtle temptations with martial alacrity and stead- 
fastness, gains the full robust strength of mature Christian character. 

As the word rendered “ temptation ” in the first clause of Matt. vi. 13 
is so comprehensive as to include both trials and solicitations to sin, espe- 
cially those of the arch-tempter, the fitting complement of this clause is 
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a petition of deliverance from the evil one. And the experience of 
Christians accords with this interpretation; for something would be 
wanting to the completeness of the prayer, to the comprehension of all 
their needs, if it did not embrace a petition for deliverance from Satan. 
The compilers of “The Litany ” only voiced a cry of Christian hearts 
when they said, “From the crafts and assaults of the devil, Good Lord, 
deliver us.” 

As has been said, the noun of the first clause is not adequately ren- 
dered by “trial” alone, or by “temptation” alone, as the words are now 
commonly understood. Translators, like witnesses in court, should be 
sworn to “tell the whole truth.” It is just as much a sin against faith- 
fulness to omit as it is to add. It is no more a departure from an exact 
rendering to employ in case of necessity coérdinate words to represent 
the meaning of one word, than it is to introduce one or more subordinate 
words, as is so often done, to make up the full meaning. And, vice versa, 
a faithful rendering does not require every word of an original to be 
separately represented. 

The issue of the entire discussion is the conclusion that the combined 
force of every relevant principle of just interpretation sustains the ren- 
dering, 

Take us not into trial and temptation, but deliver us from the evil 
one. 

Isaiah Dole. 


Krene, New HampsHire. 
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GENERAL Brotocy. By Witur1aAm T. Sepewick, Pu. D., Associate Professor 
of Biology in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and Epmunp B. 
Wuson, Pu. D., Professor of Biology in Bryn Mawr College. Part I. 
Introductory. Pp. vii, 193. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1886. 


In this volume we have an attempt to place the science of Biology 
upon a more substantial basis for elementary students than it has hitherto 
had. The comparatively recent impetus given to this study has brought 
forth a host of text-books of varying degrees of excellence. The best of 
these are unsatisfactory in many respects, and are apt to leave the mind 
of the student too narrow to appreciate and confidently attack the many 
problems which are crowding to the front and demanding attention at 
the present time. They deal too much with mere anatomy. The prob- 
lem of life cannot be solved by anatomical study. The authors of this 
work seek to give the learner a knowledge of vital phenomena in addi- 
tion to that of structure. The first four chapters are devoted to a consid- 
eration of living matter and vital energy. These subjects are admirably 
treated, and will prove very suggestive even to one who does not intend 
to undertake the accompanying laboratory work, for which full directions 
are found at the end of each chapter. A serious fault of this portion of 
the work is that so much attention is paid to the chemical and physical 
properties of living matter that the student is likely to infer that life is 
nothing more than the manifestations of these; whereas the whole ten- 
dency of modern science is to teach, as stated by Huxley, that the differ- 
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ence “ between living bodies and those which do not live is an ultimate 
fact.” 

Following these introductory chapters are descriptions of the common 
brake, which is selected as a typical form for the study of the biology of 
a plant, and of the earth-worm for that of an animal. The anatomy, 
histology, physiology, and development of these are most thoroughly and 
accurately described, being treated in greater detail than is to be found 
elsewhere. The laboratory directions are full and clear. It is the desire 
of the authors that the student should verify for himself, so far as possi- 
ble, everything mentioned in the text, and thus arrive at a full under- 
standing of the place in nature filled by these chosen examples. It is 
their belief that the grasp of the principles of biology obtained is in propor- 
tion to the thoroughness with which a single form of life is studied; and 
experience supports them in this conclusion. Practically one cannot help 
wishing that some other animal than the earth-worm had been selected, 
as that necessitates for its full study a greater degree of mechanical skill 
than the average young person possesses, and discouragement is apt to 
follow the failure to demonstrate some important feature. For other 
reasons, however, the choice is an excellent one. 

The work is by far the best of its class. The instructor will find it 
well adapted to his needs; and yet one wishing to pursue the study by 
himself will meet with little difficulty in the systematic demonstration by 
its aid of the more important biological phenomena. After its use one 
should be well prepared for the further study of either botany, zodlogy, 
physiology, or medicine. It is the intention of the authors to publish a 
second part, which shall be more distinctly zodlogical in its character. 

In mechanical execution the book excels the others of the series. The 
illustrations are new and exceedingly helpful. 


Leslie A. Lee. 
Bowpo1n COLLEGE. 
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Dogmatik. Darstellung der christlichen Glaubenslehre auf reformist- 
kirchlicher Grundlage, von Eduard Bohl, Prof. in Wien. Amsterdam : 
Scheffer. 8vo, pp. lx, 654. 12 mks. — This work is, as its title indi- 
cates, a handbook of reformed dogmatics in the strictest sense. The 
author is a thoroughly orthodox reformed theologian, and his attitude to- 
ward the symbols of that church may be gathered from the following 
sentences: “ Wir wollen nun nicht pure Nachbeter sein, aber wir wollen 
innerhalb dieser Griinzpfihle (7. e. the symbols of the reformed church) 
mittelst Exegese und anderer Hilfswissenschaften, uns also einrichten, 
dass Niemand uns daraus vertreiben kann.” ‘“ Wir gehen demnach im 
Folgenden unmittelbar von der heiligen Schrift aus, und zwar unter der 
Controle der Bekenntnisse unserer Kirche, mit denen wir uns aufs innigste 
einwissen.” The introduction is devoted chiefly to polemics against 
Schleiermacher, Biedermann, and Ritschl. The work handles dogmatics 
in the traditional way under the heads, Theology proper, Anthropology, 
Soteriology, and Eschatology. Vorlesungen tiber christliche Glau- 
benslehre, von J. T. Beck, weil. ord. Prof. der Theol. in Tiibingen. 
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Herausgegeben von Jul. Lindenmeyer. Band I. Erster Theil: Pro- 
legomena und Einleitung. Band II. Zweiter, specieller Theil. Giiter- 
sloh: Bertelsmann. 1886-87. Small 8vo, pp. x, 548; viii, 784. 18 
mks. — The second volume, which has recently appeared, completes the 
most important work of the late Tiibingen theologian. The book pre- 
sents a marked contrast to that of Béhl. The free position of Beck over 
against traditional dogmatics is well known. It is impossible to charac- 
terize him with any accuracy either as orthodox or as heterodox. He was 
Beck alone, and his theology was peculiar to himself. He endeavored 
to draw his dogmatics solely from the Bible, in entire disregard of all 
traditional theology, and the Bible thus occupied with him a very exalted 
position. Indeed, he vied with the strictest orthodoxy in maintaining, 
over against all attacks, the authority of the Bible as a divinely inspired 
book. He has been called, with right, “the most celebrated representative, 
in our century, of the exclusive and realistic Biblical tendency in the- 
ology.” The present work reveals clearly both the merits and defects of 
Beck’s system, and at the same time exhibits in an unusual degree the 
greatness as well as the peculiarities of the man himself. Das Dog- 
ma von Christi Person und Werk, entwickelt aus Christi Selbstzeugniss 
und den Zeugnissen der Apostel, von W. F. Gess. Basel: Detloff. 8vo, 
pp: xxviii, 486. 7.60 mks. — This interesting volume forms the conclu- 
sion of the author’s work “ Christi Person und Werk,” of which the first 
part (Christi Selbstzeugniss) in one volume, and the second part (Das 
apost. Zeugniss) in two volumes, appeared some years ago, and have 
lately reached a second edition. The present volume is related to the 
former volumes as Systematic to Biblical theology. It is divided into 
two books, which treat respectively of the work and of the Person of 
Christ. Christ’s work is discussed under the heads: His work in the 
days of the flesh; his work between death and resurrection (from the 
preaching of the Gospel in Hades the author concludes a probation 
after death for certain men), between the resurrection and the ascension, 
between the ascension and the second coming, the second coming itself 
(“ Das Tausendjihrige Reich ist die Bereitung zur vollen Freiheit der 
Entscheidung fiir alle die, welche vom Endgericht auf Erden lebend 
werden getroffen werden”’), and his work in the “fullness of times.” 
The customary treatment of Christ’s work in his three offices is rejected. 
The author’s standpoint is positive and in the main orthodox. The 
chief emphasis in the first section is laid upon the vicarious atonement, in 
the second upon the Divine Sonship. Theologischer Jahresbericht, 
unter Mitwirkung von Beurath, Béhringer, Dreyer, Ehlers, Furrer, 
Hasenclever, Holtzmann, Kind, Liidemann, Marbach, Nippold, Seyerlen, 
Siegfried, Werner, herausgegeben von R. A. Lipsius. Sechster Band, 
enthaltend die Literatur des Jahres 1886. Leipzig: Reichardt. 1887, 
8vo, pp. x, 528. 10 mks. — This important annual, already so well 
known, may be regarded as practically indispensable to the theologian 
who wishes to keep fully abreast of the times in scientific theology. 
The mass of literature noticed is enormous, and English and American 
works receive their full share of attention. The book aims to give a 
comprehensive view of all that has been accomplished in the various 
branches of theology during the past year. The various subjects are 
taken up in order (Old Testament, New Testament, Church History, His- 
tory of Religion, Dogmatics, Ethics, etc.), and the most important works 
in each department are briefly reviewed. Doctrina duodecim Apos- 
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tolorum, Canones Apostolorum ecclesiastici ac reliquae doctrinae de 
duabus viis expositiones veteres. Editit, annotationibus et prolegomenis 
illustravit, versionem latinam addidit Franciscus Xaverius Funk. Tu- 
bingae: Laupp. 8vo, pp. lxviii, 116. 3.60 mks. — This edition of the 
“ Didache ” is intended to form a part of the first volume of Funk’s 
Apostolic Fathers. It contains extended Latin prolegomena, the text of 
the “ Didache ” with a Latin translation and copious notes, together with 
annotated texts and versions of the various parallel documents. The 
author is quite reactionary in many of his positions. He maintains the 
integrity of the “ Didache ” as we have it, denying the existence of an 
original “Two Ways,” and accepting the genuineness of the passages 
I: 3, I1: 1,and II1: 1-6. He claims that Barnabas drew from our “ Di- 
dache,” not from an earlier common source, and puts the completed work 
into the latter part of the first century. Its author was a Jewish Chris- 
tian of Syria or Palestine. Abriss der Kirchengeschichte des neun- 
zehnten Jahrhunderts (Ergiinzungsband zu Herzog’s Abriss der gesam- 
ten Kirchengesch.), bearbeitet von Lic. Theol. G. Koffmaul. Erlangen: 
Besold. Large 8vo, pp. viii, 200. 4 mks. — To write a history of one’s 
own times is a peculiarly difficult and delicate task, but the author in the 
present instance seems to have accomplished the work unusually well, and 
the result is a very interesting and readable sketch. The treatment of 
the church in America leaves much to be desired, but we have ceased 
to expect any great display of knowledge in regard to the American 
church upon the part of German historians. Revivals and the Salvation 
Army receive especial and not very flattering notice as in a measure 
characteristic of American Christianity. But the work in general may 
be recommended for its reliability. The treatment of Romanism is espe- 
cially valuable, and the present strifes in Germany, both political and 
theological, are well though briefly characterized. Geschichte des 
Untergangs des griechisch-rimischen Heidenthums. Erster Band: Staat 
und Kirche im Kampfe mit dem Heidenthum, von Victor Schultze, Prof. 
an der Universitit Greifswald. Jena: Costenoble. 8vo, pp. viii, 455. 
12 mks. — This important work handles a subject which has been strange- 
ly neglected, and upon which new light has been greatly needed. The 
persecutions which the church suffered during the first three centuries 
have been the subject of innumerable treatises, but the downfall of 
heathendom before the new religion has had few historians. The impor- 
tance of the subject makes such a book as the present one of unusual 
interest. The author, who has already distinguished himself by his work 
in Christian archeology, wrote two articles upon Constantine in the 
“ Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte,” vols. vii. and viii. (mentioned in the 
January number of the “ Andover Review,” p. 114), which in part pre- 
pared the way for the present work. The subject is treated under four 
divisions: I. Beginn und Organization des Kampfes (Constantin der 
Grosse, Die Constantinsséhne, Die Mitarbeit der Kirche) ; II. Die heid- 
nische Reaction unter Julian; III. Wiederaufnahme und Fortfiihrung 
des Kampfes; IV. Der Ausgang des Kampfes. In his preface the 
author says: “ Der vorliegende erste Band behandelt die auf die Ver- 
nichtung des klassischen Heidenthums gerichteten staatlichen und kirch- 
lichen Anordnungen und Massnahmen von Konstantin d. Gr. an bis zur 
Zeit Justinians. Der zweite abschliessende Theil soll den Riickgang des 
Hellenismus in den verschiedenen Lindern und auf den wichtigeren 
Lebensgebieten aufzeigen.” 
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PERIODICALS. 


In this connection may be mentioned an article by F. Gérres in the 
“ Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche ‘Theologie,” 1887, Heft III, pp. 343- 
377. Die Verwandtenmorde Constantins des Grossen. A detailed dis- 
cussion of the various murders of which Constantine has been accused, 
which leads in the main to results very unfavorable to his character, and 
in certain points exactly opposed to the position taken by Schultze in his 
articles in the “ Ztschr. f. Kirchengesch.” mentioned above, in which 
Constantine’s character is vindicated in so far as possible. Die Es- 
sder des Philo. Ein Beitrag zur Kirchengeschichte, von R. Ohle. 
“ Jahrbiicher fiir protestantische Theologie,” 1887. Heft II, pp. 298-344, 
and Heft III, 376-394. — These articles endeavor to prove that the pas- 
sage in Philo’s Quod omnis probus liber, which refers to the Essenes, 
is an interpolation, in which case (if the previous results of Lucius 
and Hilgenfeld be accepted) there remains no reference to them in 
Philo’s works. The author sums up his results in the following words: 
“‘ Die ‘ Essiier des Philo’ sind als Vertreter einer ‘ vorchristlichen Hzresie 
in Israel’ aus der Kirchen- oder Ketzergeschichte zu streichen. Trotzdem 
behalten sie natiirlich auch so noch, gerade wie die Therapeuten, einen 
bedeutenden Werth fiir die Geschichte des christlichen Ménchthums, denn 
‘eine Urkunde, die als unecht erwiesen ist, ist damit noch nicht als 
werthlos erwiesen.’ ” Der Epheserbrief, von H. von Soden (Schluss). 
Ibid. 1887: Heft III, pp. 432-498. The author's first article in Heft I 
has already been noticed (March). In the present article are discussed 
Die dem Epheserbrief eigenthiimlichen Lehraufstellungen and Die 
Entstehungsverhdltnisse des Briefes. It is concluded that the epistle 
was written by a Jew of the dispersion, an intimate friend of Paul’s, 
who was very familiar with his ideas. It was written between 70 and 90, 
probably in Rome, and was addressed, not to the Ephesians, but to the 
Christian Church as a whole. The author was acquainted with the earlier 
synoptic literature, and made use of the Apocalypse, but his epistle was 


in turn used by the Gospel of Luke, by the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
by 1 Peter. 








Arthur C. McGiffert. 
Mansoura, Prussia. 
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tional Church at Saccarappa, Me., February 8, 1885. By Edward E. Bacon. 
Pp. 17. Normal School Steam Press, Hampton, Va. America. Richard 
Armstrong. Hawaii. Pp. 121. 1887. N. J. Milliken, Canandaigua, 
N.Y. A Sermon on the Death of Abraham Lincoln, preached in the First 
Congregational Church, Canandaigua, N. Y., April 16, 1865, by the Pastor, 
O. E. Daggett. Pp. 16. 1865. Charity Organization Society, Indianapolis. 
Organized Charity in Cities. A Paper read before the National Conference of 
Charities, held at Cleveland, O. By Oscar C. McCulloch. Pp. 39. Am. 
Home Missionary Society, N. Y. Denominational Codperation in Home Mis- 
sionary Work. A paper presented in behalf of the Executive Committee, at the 
Sixtieth Anniversary of the American Home Missionary Society, at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., June 2, 1886. By Rev. Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Secretary. 
Pp.14. 1886. Geo. H. Ellis, Boston. The National Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Christian Churches. Official Report of the Proceedings of the 
Twelfth Meeting, held at Saratoga, N. Y., Sept. 20-24, 1886. Pp. 243. 1886. 
Reform of the Marriage Laws. By Edmund H. Bennett. [Reprinted 
from the “ Forum.”] Pp. 10. Scribner & Welford, New York. The Monthly 
Interpreter. Edited by Rev. Joseph S. Exell, M.A. March, April, and May, 
1886. Leonard Scott Publication Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Shakespeariana, 
September, October, and November, 1886; March, June, and July, 1887. $1.50 
er annum. Kansas Publishing House, Topeka. Lost Israel Found : or 
e Promises made to Abraham, to Isaac, and to Jacob, all fulfilled in the 
Anglo-Saxon Race. Established by History; Verified by Prophecy. By E. P. 
Ingersoll. Pp. 84. 1886. —— Friedrich Andreas Perthes, Gotha. August 
Neander, Erinnerungen von Philipp Schaff, D. und Professor der Theologie in 
New York. Mit einem Bildnis. Pp. 76. 1886. Carl Schoenhof, Boston. 
Diesseits und Jenseits im Lichte des Wortes Gottes. Eine Betrachtung iiber 
a Lukas 16, v.19-31. Von C.Griindler, Pastor in Annaburg. Pp. 28. 





Improve your mental capabilities, lessen 
suffering from mental exhaustion, prevent 
lassitude and brain fatigue, strengthen the 
memory, add bright new life and health to 
brain and nerves, by 


CROSBY’S 


Vitalized Phosphites. 


The Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, 
Gladstone, as well as thousands of our 
best brain-workers, have cured their ner- 
yous exhaustion, and now maintain their 
bodily and mental vigor by its use. 

It aids in the bodily and wonderfully 
in the mental growth of children. 

It is not a secret. A Vital Phosphite, 
not a Laboratory Phosphate or soda-water 
absurdity. 


56 W. 25th St., New York. 
For sale by druggists or mail, $1.00. 


Every one speaks well of Vitalized Phosphites. 
Christian at Work. 








A Game of Checkers, in which the gentleman is un- 
willing to acknowledge his defeat. Price $15. 

These groups are packed, without extra charge, to go 
with safety to any part of the world. If intended for 
Wedding Presents, they will be forwarded promptly as 
directed. An illustrated Catalogue of all the groups, va- 
rying in price from $10.00 to $25.00, and Pedestals (in 
Mahogany or Ebony Finish), can be had on application, 
or will be mailed by inclosing ten cents to 


JOHN ROGERS, 
860 Broadway, cor. 17th Street, New York. 
Take the Elevator. 





ANDOVER 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





PROFESSORS. 


Joun P. GULLIVER, Relations of Christianity to the Secular Sciences. 


EGBERT C. SMYTH, Church History. 


WILLIAM J. TUCKER, Sacred Rhetoric and Pastoral Theology. 
Joun PHELPS TayLor, Biblical History and Oriental Archeology. 


J. WESLEY CHURCHILL, Elocution. 


GEORGE HARRIS, Systematic Theology. 
EpwarpD Y. Hincks, Biblical Theology. 
GEORGE F. Moore, Hebrew and Cognate Languages. 
The department of Mew Testament Greek will be under the care of Professors TAYLOR, 


HINCKs, and MOORE. 


Hyde Lecturer on Foreign Missions, Rev. E. A. LAWRENCE. 





Term begins September 8. For Catalogue or other information apply to 


EGBERT C. SMYTH, Presedent of the Faculty. 
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Many books belong to sunshine, and should be read out-of-doors. 





Qut-Door Books for Summer Reading 





Adirondack Stories. By P. Demine. Little 
Classic style. 18mo, 75 cents; 16mo, 50 cents. 
The Algonquin Legends of New England. 
Myths and Folk-Lore of the Micmac, Passama- 
uoddy, and Penobscot Tribes. By CHaRLes 
é. LELAND. Illustrated from Designs on birch 
bark by an Indian. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

Among the Isles of Shoals. By Cetra 
THaxTER. Illustrated. Little Classic style. 
18mo, $1.25. 

Baddeck, and that Sort of Thing. By 
Cares DupLeyY WaRNeER. Travel Sketches 
to and in Cape Breton. Little Classic style. 
18mo, $1.00. 

Birds and Poets, with other Papers. By 
Joun Burrovueus. 16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

Birds in the Bush. By Braprorp Torrey. 
16mo, $1.25. 

Bird- Ways. 
16mo, $1.25. 
Two charming books about bird-life, 

Cape Cod. By Henry D. Tuoreav. 
gilt top, $1.50. 

Contents: The Shipwreck; Stage-Coach Views; The 
Plains of Nauset; The Beach ; The Wellfleet Oysterman ; 
The Beach again; Across the Cape; The Highland Light ; 
The Sea and the Desert ; Provincetown. 

Country By-Ways. By Saran Orne Jewett. 
18mo, $1.25. 

Drift-Weed. 


By Ottve TuHorne MILuer. 


12mo, 


By Cer1a THaxter. Poems. 


18mo, full gilt, $1.50. 
Early apetes in Massachusetts. 


Selections 
from the Journals of Henry D. Tuoreav. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

Excursions in Field and Forest. By Henry 
D. THorEAU, 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

Fireside Travels. By James Russeti Low- 
ELL. Essays on Cambridge, Moosehead, A 
Sea Voyage, and Italy. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 
Tuer Same. Riverside Aldine Series. 16mo, 


$1.00. 

Fishing with the Fly. Essays on Angling by 
Lovers of the Art. Edited by Cuartes F. 
Orvis and A. Netson Cuengy. With col- 
ored Plates of Flies. With Map and Index. 
8vo, $2.50. 

Frank’s Ranche; or, My Holiday in the 
Rockies. By Epwarp Marston. Being a 
Contribution to the Inquiry into what we are 
to do with our Boys. ith Illustrations. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

Fresh Fields. By Joun Burrovucus. Sketches 
of Nature in England. 16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 
The Gypsies. By Cuartes G. Letanp. With 
Sketches of the English, Welsh, Russian, and 
Austrian Romany, and papers on the Gypsy 

Language. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

Hillside and Seaside in Poetry. Selected by 
Lucy Larcom. Little Classic style. 18mo, 
$1.00. 

In the Wilderness. Adirondack Essays. By 
CuarLes DupLEY WARNER. 18mo, 75 cents. 
Riverside Aldine Edition. 16mo, $1.00. 

Locusts and Wild Honey. By Joun Bur- 
ROUGHS. 16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 











The Isles of Shoals. 
By Joun ScrRIBNER JENNESS. 
with Maps. 16mo, $1.50. 

The Maine Woods. By Henry D. Tuorzar. 
12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

Marblehead Sketches. A Series of Drawings 
of Marblehead, by ANNE A. AGGE and Mary 
M. Brooks. 4to, $3.00. 


my Garden Acquaintance and A Moosehead 

ournal. By James RussEett Lowe tt. II. 
lustrated. 32mo, 75 cents. School Edition, 40 
cents. 

~ Summer in a Garden. By Cuartss 

UDLEY WARNER. Illustrated. Square 16mo, 
$1.50. Riverside Aldine Series. 16mo, $1.00. 

Nature. Little Classics, Vol. XVI. 18mo, $1.00, 
Contents: A-Hunting of the Deer, by WARNER; Dogs, 

by Hamerton ; In the Hemlocks, by BurrouGus; A Win- 

ter Walk, by THorEav; Buds and Bird Voices, by Hay- 

THORNE; The Fens, by Kinestey; Ascent of the Matter. 

horn, by E. Waymper; Ascent of Mount Tyndall, by ¢. 

Kine; The Firmament, by RuskIn. ‘ 

Nature, together with Love, Friendship, Domes. 
tic Life, etc. By R. W. Emerson. 32mo, 75 
cents. School Edition, 40 cents. 

By Joun Burrovuaas. 


An Historical Sketch. 
Illustrated, 


16mo, gilt 


Poetic Interpretation of Nature. By Prin 
cipal J.C. Suarrp. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
Roadside Poems for Summer Travelers. 
Selected by Lucy Larcom. Little Classic 

style. 18mo, $1.00. 

The Round Year. Prose Papers. 
M. Tuomas. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

Rural Hours. By Susan Fenimore Cooper. 
New edition, abridged. 16mo, $1.25. 

The Shaybacks in Camp. By Samuen J. 
Barrows. With Map. 16mo, $1.00. 

Signs and Seasons. By Joun Burrovens. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

Summer. Selections from the Journals of H. 
D. TuorEav. With a Map of Concord. 12mo, 
gilt top, $1.50. 

Talks Afield, about Plants and the Science of 
Plants. By L. H. Barrer, Jr., of the Agri- 
cultural College of Michigan. _ Illustrated. 
16mo, $1.00. 

Tales of the White Hills, and Legends of 
New England. By Naruaniev Hawruorye. 
Illustrated. 32mo, 75 cents. School Edition, 
40 cents. 

Wake-Robin. By Joun Burroveus. Illus 
trated. 16mo, gilt top, $1.50. Riverside Al 
dine Edition. 16mo, $1.00. 

Walden; or, Life in the Woods. By Henry 
D. THorEAU. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

A Week on the Concord and Merrimack 
Rivers. By Henry D. Tuoreav. 12mo, 

ilt top, $1.50. 

Wild Roses of Cape Ann, and other Poems. 
By Lucy Larcom. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

Winter Sunshine. By Joun Burrovucns. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

A Yankee in Canada. By Henry D. Tuo- 
REAU. New edition. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


By Epit1 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park Srreet, Boston; 11 East SEVENTEENTH STREET, New York. 
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RECENT NOVELS AND STORIES. 
ZURY: THE MEANEST MAN IN SPRING COUNTY. 


A Novel. By JosEpH KirkLtanp. With Frontispiece. 12mo, $1.50. 


ROLAND BLAKE. HOMESPUN YARNS. 
A Novel. By S. Were Mrrcuett, M. D., | By Mrs. A. D. T. Wurrney, author of “ Leslie 
author of “In War Time,” ete. 16mo, Goldthwaite,” “ Bonnyborough,” ete. 12mo, 
$1.25. $1.50. 


THE GOLDEN JUSTICE. 


A Novel. By Wittiam Henry Bisuorp. 16mo, $1.25. 


OTHER BOOKS BY MR. BISHOP. 
DETMOLD: A Romance. $1.25. 
THE HOUSE OF A MERCHANT PRINCE. $1.50. 
CHOY SUSAN, AND OTHER STORIES. $1.25. 


A MILLIONAIRE OF ROUGH-| THE FEUD OF OAKFIELD 
AND-READY, CREEK. 
And DEVIL’S FORD. Two new stories by | A Novel of California. By Jostan Royce, 
Bret Harte. Little Classic style. 18mo,|} Ph. D., author of “California,” in the series 
$1.00. of American Commonwealths. 16mo, $1.25. 


IN THE CLOUDS. 


By CuarLes Ecpert Crappock, author of “ In the Tennessee Mountains,” 
etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


OTHER BOOKS BY MISS MURFREE. 
IN THE TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS. $1.25. 
THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS. $1.25. 
DOWN THE RAVINE. $1.00. 


POVERTY GRASS. A STEP ASIDE. 
Short Stories by Liture Cuace Wyman. | A Novel. By CuartorTe DunNinG. 16mo, 
16mo, $1.25. $1.25. 


THE MADONNA OF THE THE CRUSADE OF THE 
TUBS. EXCELSIOR. 

By ExrzzaBetH Stuart Puetps, author of | By Bret Harte, author of “The Luck of 
“The Gates Ajar,” “Beyond the Gates,” Roaring Camp,” ete. With four Illustra- 
ete. With illustrations by Ross Turner | tions. 16mo, $1.25. 
and GrorGE H. CLEMENTS. 12mo, $1.50. 


A WHITE HERON. 


And Other Stories. By Saran Orne Jewett. 18mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


OTHER VOLUMES BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
A MARSH ISLAND. $1.25. COUNTRY BY-WAYS. $1.25. 
A COUNTRY DOCTOR. $1.25. THE MATE OF THE DAYLIGHT, 
DEEPHAVEN. $1.25. AND FRIENDS ASHORE. $1.25. 
OLD FRIENDS AND NEW. $1.25. PLAY-DAYS. For Children. $1.50. 











*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park SrreeEt, Boston; 11 East SEVENTEENTH STREET, New YorE. 





Horstints 


ACID PHOSPHATE, 


For Dyspepsia, Mental and Physical Exhaustion, Nervousness, Diminished Vitality, ete, 


Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E. N. Horsford, of Cambridge. 

A preparation of the phosphates of lime, magnesia, potash, and iron, with phosphoric acid, in such form as to be 
readily assimilated by the system. Universally recommended and prescribed by physicians of all schools. Its action 
will harmonize with such stimulants as are necessary to take. It is the best tonic known, furnishing sustenance to 
both brain and body. It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 





As a Brain and Nerve Tonic. 
Dr. E. W. ROBERTSON, Cleveland, Ohio, says: ‘‘ From my experience, can cordially recommend it as a brain and 
nerve tonic, especially in nervous debility, nervous dyspepsia,” etc., etc. 
For Wakefulness. 
Dr. WILLIAM P. CLOTIITER, Buffalo, N. Y., says: ‘I prescribed it for a Catholic priest, who was a hard student, 
for wakefulness, extreme nervousness, etc., and he reports it has been of great benefit to him.” 
In Nervous Debility. 


Dr. EDWIN F. VOSE, Portland, Me., says: ‘‘I have prescribed it for many of the various forms of nervous debility, 
and it has never failed to do good.”’ 


For the Ill Effects of Tobacco. 


Dr. C. A. FERNALD, Boston, says: ‘*I have used it in cases of impaired nerve function with beneficial results, 
especially in cases where the system is affected by the toxic action of tobacco.” 


Invigorating, Strengthening, Healthful, Refreshing. 
Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particulars mailed free. 
Manufactured by the RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 








Does not set quickly like theold style 
. Glue ; has four ti the strength. 
Always ready for use. No Heating. 
These Glues are used in the Smithsonian Institute at 
Washington for all its works of mounting specimens, by 
the Government Arsenals and Department Buildings, 
by the Pullman Palace Car Co., Mason & Hamlin Organ 
and Piano Co.,and by thousands of first-class manufac- 
turers and mechanics throughout the world, for all 
kinds of fine work. Pronounced STRONGEST AD- 
HESIVE KNOWN. Soldin tin cans for mechanics and 
amateurs, and in bottles for family use. The total 
quantity sold between Jan., 1880 and 1887, in all parts 
of the world, amounted to over Forty-Seven Million 
bottles. Don’t be cajoled into buying the various Liq- 
uid Glues which are being put on the market; some 
with high-sounding names; others imitating our trade- 
marks and name as near as they dare; their only cry 
: “ Just as good as LePage’s.’? It is the best recom- 
mendation that the RUSSIA CEMENT CO. could have 
of the merits of their glnes. Labels of our CANS are 
black and yellow; BOTTLES, red, yellow, green, and 
black, with a line of blue. 


Contains no Acid. 
Its strength is not approached by the ordinary muci- 
lage. The shape of the bottle will commend it to the 
attention of every counting-room, as it will not tip over 
ly, and the neck is so shaped that wiping the brush 
need not clog and gum the edges, and its price is within 
the reach of all. 5 
To the Trade: LePage’s Mucilage is packed in doz- 
ens; three dozen in a case. 
Be sure and get the GENUINE LePAGE’S, Cc 
made only by the 
RUSSIA CEMENT CO., Gloucester, Mass. 

















PROGRESSIVE ORTHODOXY. 


Contribution to the Christian Interpretation of Christian Doctrines. By 
the Editors of “ The Andover Review.” 16mo, $1.00. 





Contents: I. Introduction ; II. The Incarnation; III. The Atonement; IV. 
schatology; V. The Work of the Holy Spirit; VI. The Christian; VII. 
hristianity and Missions; VIII. The Scriptures; LX. Conclusion — Chris- 
anity Absolute and Universal. 


It is an intelligent and earnest effort towards the disentanglement of some scripturai 
md theological errors from some of the great doctrines of Christianity. We have often 
pferred to these essays with approval and thankfulness as they have appeared in the 
ages of the excellent Review which reflects so much credit upon Andover scholarship 
nd courage. — The Christian World (London). 


Honest, straightforward, vigorous, and wholesome, this volume, surveying the theo- 
ical field from the divine-human personality of Christ as the fixed point of observa- 
on, boldly grapples with those Christian problems which are pressing for a solution 
at shall be more satisfying to the faith-consciousness of our age than are the deliv- 
ances of traditional theology. — Prof. E. V. Geruart, D. D., of Lancaster Theo- 
gical Seminary, in The Independent. 


Progressive orthodoxy, as explained and held by these writers, is not a supplement- 


g of the old orthodoxy, nor yet, properly, an addition to it; but a recasting of some 
its doctrines into new forms of statement. Whether the restatements are improve- 
ents is a question about which, doubtless, theologians will differ. The discussions are 
mducted in these essays with ability, and with a spirit of great candor and fairness ; 
d they will prove suggestive and stimulating to all readers who are interested in such 
bjects. — The Dial (Chicago). 


~ 


A valuable book on a very important subject. — The Church Press (New York). 


hese essays by different authors are all written in clear and lucid English, and the 
ruments sustained with much force and vigor. The doctrine of the Incarnation, and 
manner in which it permeates the whole range of Christian truth, is very fully ex- 
ited. The volume, as a whole, shows most conclusively that when religious doctrines 

impartially examined by scholarly men in the various lights of history, reason, and 
elation, the result is more distinctly to confirm the Faith once delivered to the 
mis, and of which we have the record in the writers of the primitive Church. — The 
urch Review. 


he papers show wide learning, clear and cogent thought, and a comprehensive grasp 
the subjects in hand. Moreover, they are written in a style well sustained and un- 
nmonly clear for such abstruse subjects. — The Sunday School Times. 


ye regard the work as an able, earnest, and healthy book, but it calls for a fuller 


ancing of the thought it contains. — Dr. Henry CALDERWOOD, in The Presbyterian 
piew. 





*,,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park Srreet, Boston; 11 East SEVENTEENTH StREET, New Yorx. 
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Best Desk 
ever made. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


= FIRST-CLASS ®. 


Study, Office, and House Ve 


FURNITURE <4 


OF ALL KINDS. 





Holmes Roll-Top Desk. Holmes Reclining Chair. 


116 TREMONT STREET (Studio Building),  “Popuier.” 


LEVI S. GOULD. BOSTON. FRANK A. PATCH. 






















“Mora: INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS.” 











+ <<-+----4 Original Accident Co. 


OF AMERICA, 











Tea LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 
SURANCE 
COMPANY. ee 


ee, a 


a Best oF Lire COMPANIES, 
Paid Policy-Holders, $13,000,000. 


Pays ALL CLAIMS Withont Discount, and immediately upon receipt of Satisfactory Proofs. 
rIssv=Ees 
ouly $5 per Year to Professional and Business Men for each $1,000 
E L with $5 Weekly Indemnity. NOT FORFEITED by change of 
ccupation, but paid pro rata. 
ALSO THE 











| BEST LIFE POLICY it. the Market. Indefeasible, Non-Forfeita- 


ble, World-Wide. 


Assets, $9,111,000. Surplus, $2,129,000. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. RODNEY DENNIS, Sec’y. JOHN E. MORRIS, Asst. Sec’y. 








DUNKLEE’S 


“New Golden Eagle Furnace.” 


Consumed, Manufactured by 
G. C. DUNKLEE & CO.,, 
111 and 113 Blackstone &t., Boston. 


Has all the Modern Improvements. 


Giving the greatest amount of Heat for the Fuel 








THE BEST FURNACE NOW MADE, 
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